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TT £ Classified £5=5 

Rates: Classified Display - £9.65 p see, Cluaifled Linage - £3.90 per line. Minimum 3 lines - @ £5.70 Box number - £2.00. 
Copy deadlines: Classified display nnd Linage: Monday 10.00am in week of publication. 

Archivists — General Vacancies Aw 


To nlace advertisements write or telephone: 

Chervl Dennett. The Classified Department. The Times Literary Supplement 
KJEEV John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX TO: IMS MB T*»: * 


THE GIRL GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTANT TO THE ARCHIVIST 

The Association has an Immediate vacancy lor the above post. The 
successful candidate will ba required to work in a email but very busy 
Archive Department. 

We require a mature (26+) and methodical person with an enquiring mind, 
skilled In secretarial duties with excellent typing and reasonable shorthand 
speeds. Guiding knowledge would be an advantage. 

Salary scale £B.B43-£9.053 according to age the experience. 

Apply In writing with c.v. quoting ref no. TL81/85 to: 

Peraonnel Department 
The Qlrl Guides Association 
17-19 Buckingham Palace Road 
London 8W1W OPT 


New Books 

Junglan Psychologist 
analyses the Brazilian 

Quimbanda 

Sorcery 

Result; A modem textbook 

Self-regeneration by seff- 
hypnoalB. The visualized arche- 
types unleash subliminal 
energise, triggering the hidden 
mainspring of human vitality. 

Paperback, 200 pages. Free 
documentation from P. Qrtgor, 
61 York Mansions - Prince of 
Wales Drive, London SW1 1 - 
phone 01-627 4554. 


DR1PF8 guide to all the lacon- 
dbond and antiquarian book- 
shops in Britain It £9 Inclu- 
sive from Box □, 

Driffield, London WCI 1XX. 

LlSfl 

IRISH BOOK WORLD DIREC- 
TORY. Llata publishers, 
booksellers, public and pri- 
vate libraries (with special 
holdings), editors, printers, 
trade organ Ian tiont. North 
and South. Just out. £8.99 
rrom Publications Manaaa- 
mant. 98, Upper Beediwood 
Aye., Dublin 9 or CI4: The 
Irlah Book Publishers Aeea- 
alatlon. 69, Middle Abbey 
St.. Dublin!. LI SB 

JAMII HOQG, t,i„ of Cove 
and ■ Mvstary. od. David ' 
O roves. Blaht atarlee,. 1 704- 
] 833 . £4.99 -Canon gate. .! 7 

iSfa" ^ 8t, Edinburgh JSKl • 

JAPANIII CAPITAL*! Nsr«, 
Kyoto end Tokyo, bV PhOlP 
■Ward (£|3.SO,. pbk £6ip5l 
just out I . ARABIAN GULF 

■ INTELLIGENCE .1896 ton- 


Fellowships. 


Bahrain, .Qatar - nnd . UAE, 
798pp. .£48,79); MONU- 

MENTS OF SOUTH ARABIA, 
by Brian Dpt (£39); THE. 
LAND Of M1DIAN (Re- 
vleted), by Richard Burton (9 
vole, £4 0 a«t>: and FRENCH 
KEY WORDS, the frequency 
word lint by Xavier- Yves 
Ed can do (£8.99; pbk £9.95). 
From bookshops or ■ The 
Oleander Press. 1 7 Stanadato 
Avenue. Combrtdoe CBB 
3QZ. ■ 


Cambridge 


WOLFE TONE AND THE COM- 
MON NAME OF IRISHMAN 
by Hubert Butler (Lllllput 
. Pamphleta/9). £1.7 9 Inclu- 
.•lye rrom: Lllllput Prose, 

CHOP I US town. Mullingar, Co. 
Westmeath, Ireland. Also A 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY OF IRISH WRITERS by 
Anne Brady & Brian Cleave. 
4O0pp. £20 hbk. £10.90 Pbk. 
Inclusive - LI SB 

C W?i S cTa M ®. 0L T O h ? V first 
. major book out astrology In 


NEW- rrom Orlstni Cloaelcs) 
Freest Po.pe's riloU. o Setae- 


Magdalen 

College 

The College proposes 'to elect 


FELLOW 
or FELLOWS 


for tho ucn domic year 1989/ 
87. 

A Visiting Fellowship la 
Intended to offer an ostab- 
llahad schoLar, either from 
abroad or rrom the United 
Kingdom, an opportunity to 
pursue lila or her own study 
and research as a member of 
the College. 

Further details and applica- 
tion rorms may be obtained 
rrom the Clerk to the College. 
Completed forme meet be re- 
turned to the Clerk tcv the 
College, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, not later than 92 
January 1986. 


Librarians 

Inner London 
Education Authority 
LIBRARIANS 

Applications are invltBd 
(ram chartered librarians 
with appropriate experi- 
ence for the following 
posts: 

Librarian .Grade B — 'Sal- 
ary £8,938— £9.997 plus 
London weighting £1.494 
pa • 

Job No. 568 South 

KS^Vo-rf “'fiWI 

S 'X\brnri» C n Grade C I - Sal- 
ary £8,864— £1 0.416 plus 
London Weighting Allo- 
wance £1,404 jpa. 

Job No. 599 Community 
Education ■ and Careers — 
Youth Service. Part time 

8 oat II 14 hours per week, 
alary pro rata. 

Job No. 391 16-19 Can-, 
i tre, Southampton. Way 
BE1 2 . Fixed term appolnt- 
. mpnt for one year. 

Job No 393 Waver ley . 
School Peckhnm Rvl S£29. 
Fart time post lfl’A hours 

S er week, term time only, 
alar* la pro rata or the full 
time rata. 

• 'Application rorms and 
full Job ijascrlptlona 9re 
available from EO/ESTAB fi 
It op m 2 SO a , County Hall 
BE i 7PB.' 

Please enclose n stamped 
addressed envelope for 
reply. 

Completed application 
forme to be returned to the 
above addrem not later then 
99 Novdmbor 198B. 


PART-TIME elerlcol/bibllo- 

B raphlcal work in e national 
atari leal library in Central 
London in support or major 
publishing project. IS hours 
pair week. You nasd to be a 
graduate with good refer- 
ences. Write with details to 
Jill McKoevor, Chadwyck. 
Healey Ltd, 20, Newmarket 
Hd. Cambridge CD3 
BD^T L 1 06 


BooksaiidPrint^^ = 

20th Century Literature. 
Detective fiction and science 
fiction, 1000 scare and out 
of print titles. Sand for 
catalogue to: David B, 
Mayou, 30 Denmark Road, 
London W13 8RG. 


BOOK PUBLISHER 

Invites AUTHORS to send manu- 
scripts for publication on subsidy 
terms. AS categories considered 
Including POETRY, and NEW 
AUTHORS are welcome. 

MERLIN BOOKS LTD 

Braunton, Devon, EX33 SEA 
Telephone Braunton (0271) B18430 
(17336) 


ANTIQUARIAN Miscellany, 
Including Travel, Art, litera- 
ture, lives A letters — Cata- 
logue Four now evsllable. 
Robert Clerk. 191 Cssewlck 
Rond, Went Norwood, Lon- 
don SE27 OTA. Tel: 01-670- 
9488. Visitors welcome by 
appointment. 1/114 

BOOKFINDINQ O/P and 2nd 
hand. Worm Books, 36 Can- 
way Rd, London N14 7BE. 
01-986 9799. 

FOR YOUR STATC4IDK BOOK 

Needs, writs or pliant: BOOK 
CALL, c/a New Cunssn Book- 
shop, 3D Elm St., New Cenaeii 
CT 06840 USA. 905-966 5470. 
Mall ordors welcome. 


BuliQblo for Job Sharing. 
ILEA IS AN 'EQUAL, 
OPPORTUNITIES . EM< 
PLOVER .^103 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£100 to £90.000 
Written terms on request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. . 

,31 Dover at. Piece duly. 

7 London W1A '4RT. ’ ■ • • 

. . • Phnntrt 01-481 iq34 


AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 

ri'iuJiiblv^ mid mllm'tlblrri. 
Fi'i'f hiinrrli St'i'vlii*. l a i*lra*s 
iinniml 111 *.«'i'ilni| III iurliitli- 

•nirf/ii'i, sl>l, ■ini', i ( . si i'l l hi,, 
rllM«,ll„K ill-, lt|>t«(I nnd lU't'llil'- 
rnd. Dmiimii UuukH. Dux 

ss?§ b-Sk .^ ctrv - ms 

'Vaaflfa^ MBtilnS! 

Rd. Twickenham. Middx. 


THE BOOKOEMB LISTING, 

Regular listing or old, col- 
lectable and out or print 
books. 1st edition fiction and 
non. fiction subjects, join our 
Iren book search nervine. Any 
author/iubject. BAB to 
Cheyet Books, 9 Chevet Ter- 
rtflo. Wskefleld WFI SHY, 

LI 14 

BOOKS fbr enquiring minds, 
Alternative medicine to Zen. 
Free book guldo (stamp 
please). Secrets or Life Books 
(TLB), 6 Dodnle Class, Craw- 
ley RHU 88 J, . LI14 

MASSIVI secondhand nnd re- 
mainder book sale Nov 1 0th— 
50th nt 90 BackvIUo St, Lan- 
donWl . LI 1 4 

PROVINCIAL printings 

bought end sold. Catalogues 
ieaued. John Morris, 30 Vic- 

•tor Btrcet, York YOl 1 HQ- 
Ul( 

HONEST ULSTERMAN No. 

79, literature and politics In 
N. Ireland; poems by Mul- 
doan McGucklan, Whlt- 
worthi many other poems and 

R eviews. 100pp. £1.99. Also 
lo- 78, Exclusive Interview 
with Michael LonBley, Sum- 
mary or contents Nos 1—78 
free. Bubs. £5.i All fr6m 70, 
Eglhntine Avo; Belfast DT9 
6DiY, , LI 1 4 

• 

IRISH LITERATURE catalogue 
Including Hrst editions. 
Hlbornla books, 10, Birch 
Drive, Hatfield. Herts. LI 14 


Oxford Centre 
for Postgraduate 
Hebrew Studies 

THE 

GEORGE WEBBER 
PRIZE 

A Prize or £1000 is nwnrrind 
annually for tho boat transla- 
tion Into English, whether 
published or unpublished, of u 

work from any branch nr 
Hobrsw religion* or secular 
literature which Is or iitcritry 
merit and general interest. 
Applicants may be of Rnv 
nationality but must have 
worked on the translation 
whilst resident in the United 
Kingdom; they must hnvn 
completed It not more than 24 
months prior to application. 
For further particular* apply 
to the Administrative Secret- 
ary, Oxford Centro for Heb- 
rew Studies. 45 8t Clles’. 
Oxford OX1 3LP. Closing 
date: 19 January 1986. 


Business Services 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BFF*- 
CIENTLYnufi proMiealoniillVOU 
elci tronlr T/W. Draft or cesn- 
i-tte.Carul 01 -328 7174. Ll'23i 

EXPERIENCED RESEAR- 
CHER will undertake histor- 
ical and/or literary research 
in Oxford and London. 
Reasonable rates. Tel (0865) 
913049. LI 23 

MANUICRITPI and theses 
wordprocesaed or typed. 
Good rates. University 
Wordproceaslng Bureau. Tel. 
Oxford (0869) 244710. L129. 

CONSIDERING A WORD- 
PROCIIIORT Advice or 
training In Wordstar. Will 
travel. Tel. 082-379-9848. 
(Sussex). LI 23 


Announcemento 

AUTHORS OR THEIR HEIRS 

named below please contact 
Mra Bonnlck at Curtis 
Brown, 162—168 Reaent 
Street, London W1R 3TB, In 
connection with the renewal 
of US copyright In their 
work, David Bateson, Edith 
Done, John Bovvlu, Erie 
llurgnaa, Mourlio Edrlmnn, 
Lllzubath Ellul (Lady Ell- 
aabeth Kinnalrd). Margaret 
Ferguson. ' Jacques - Oil! lea, 
Louise a ray, Christopher 
.Johnson, J. P. W. Mnllufiou, 
O. D. Roberts, Jamas War- 
ren .Count aaa Zsmoyska. 

LI 19 

Lectures & Meetings-. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LON- 

DON (power St, WC1R 6BT1. 
Tubs 12 Nov at 9.50, The 
William Townshend Lecture 
by Mr Richard Cork, ’Bom- 
berg end the Bomb Store', 
Darwin Theatre; Thure 28 
Nov. at D.30, Inaugural Lea- 
ture by Profeasor Annette C. 
M. Lovers, 'Bartra ami 
Fraud', Chemistry Auditor- 
ium; ;Thura B Dec nt 8.30. 
Inaugural Lecture by Profos- 
»»r *2.' w - Pearco, ‘Suntnln- 
e bis Futures: Economics and 
the Environment'. Chemistry 
Auditorium, CliMstoplier 
Ingold Labaratorlee, Gordon 
St, WCI. Admission frata. 
Without ticket. LI 96 


ADVERTISE 


AU YOUR 


228,. £7.93: .To- Hdhier 

Through pope, by H a Mason 
( Ceprlnt of Chattel ,.:bdrt 7). 
ISBN 0-U62Q?- 136-2. po.vill 
+ 316. £6. 98. ;L1 38 - 


.auotD-npplylTSRedant'Rtreoti 

l W£T- : X - ^V **™-* i 

— . ' ■ , ' 1 ‘ 1 . 1 - 

RESEARCH . Prouram , Curf 
rhnpnnd(<iii:o' c:iub; Fuciiltut- - 
Ihji into|lci (ual aiihiilurnhtpl- 
niituldn of .ur.udontlu, - 1 His- . 
lulv, 1 plilloqopliy , llleritlurn 
•4*' I- HjjinitiifTln* N n.tVvurk 
■. nos 2913,1 VYlhnliiAg. Mtiimo. 
bn ,;Ha c 4 tJa.Cuandn. ' ; Lf2B, 

STUDY' in: - PEAtEl ’i: At 'st 
- ‘Del nidi's ■ naetdehtldl . Lib- 
rary, near Chdster. 3: hours- 
. i.frdm London. Over 188,000 
vol.unifiH, Facilities 1 ' for study 
,ln modern- private irpaid's.c 
Pull board., students’ £8. J^er 
f ■ Uay.l others g 1 2_pSr r ddY. SAB 


Advertisements 
appear on ■ 


BOOR FINDING'.,. Service. 

*■ Warvti, list;# pig.saeli to: Ogpfr 
Booth "('Bookaesrdh), .-lq- Hill 
. •: Top, 'AV*t,'C handle'' Kuime: 
Cheadlfr ®k£;7HNi ,061^4Bll 
•••■ 42 46. '(H 6 44) .’■> : ^ L 1 1 4 

ara^' World "i" central 

".'MA»-Thri' gnd oul-of -print . 

IWsWsil 

jt. MAE, BEEN 'BAiD'.lh'a't UpJB. 

: .TlIIAan eoolOfllgal eon. In. thai 
aondemiD world, . University- 
• ■4oto J . lS. JBrunewlok 

’ London WCi;..01>878. 

v ; BIOGRAPHY free leerdli. 

■ ■; 

•. . O 3 ”!* ,9083.8.' 1^' • ^ /. . 

"RAttS 'nnd oUC br prlufc' rrldh 
, books.. Catalogue IgBUed.D. 
" r Ohnaven , 4.4 T Jlney. Rd , Jhon- 

• ,i . , don fir. .1 ,"ij ,',vi Lll 4 


LIBRARY VACANCIES 




:’Litei»r 


IN.THE - 

,/v: 

;>• , S 1 1. • 

■■/i •' j- v :-1 ‘ 

J J' F^ further dO^Ha ' 

; i' I ’i 1 ' Ji. S I 


The LeverhulmeThist 

RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMinEE 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1986 
STUDY ABROAD STUDENTSHIPS 

Studsnt8hlps for 1 or 2 years advanced study or rese&rdih 
centre of learning In any part of the world except the U.K. 0 (USi 
The awards comprise an allowance of £5.460 a calendar wah 
maintenance plus return air passage, baggage anoYranup 
Internal travel expenses. Additional allowances at the dta&n 
the Committee for a dependant spouse (up lo £1 ,500 a wail fe 
countries with abnormally high cost of living, and a conirfatr 
towards fees if abnormally high. 

Applicants must be first degree graduates ol a U.K. uri 
holders of C.N.A.A. degrees or equivalent education In It 
have been at school in tne U.K. or the Commonwealth, beunfan 
on 1st October 1986 and normally resident in the U.K. 
Candidates must be available for Interview In London bi lata 
Travelling expenses within the United Kingdom will be 

hands of the Secretary by Monday, ith Jalfu^iwfi! 
cannot be considered If arriving after that data. 
Application form (SAS21B and further Information from Thi 
Secretary, Reaearoh Awards Advisory CommlllM, ft 
Levarhulme Treat, 15-19 New Fatter Lane, London ECU 
1NR. Telephone 01*822 8952. 


TLS Crossword No 36 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first conect solution opened 
November IS. Answers should be addressed to TLSCw 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX.nie 
of Crossword No 35 is Charles Cruickshanks, 17 ~ 
Road, Glasgow G42 9JZ. 
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Across 

1 Tatty in Dickons, this philun* 
tliropl8t. (5) 

4 Night-watchman who did not 
always draw crowds. (9) 

9 Effect or onions and dead dnffo- 
dlls on Herrick. (9) 

70 Soldier picking up fjddlc ren- 
ders jig. (5) 

11 Coleridge - see 5. (6) 

12 Girl to pay attention to Tacitus? 

( 8 ) 

14 One to make whole broken 
granite hilt. (10) 

16 Simple pet-name for Wells. (4) 
19 Legends Lear character lacked. 

w ■ 

. 20' Midsummer Night's play about 
1 Lob's Cdchanted wood conccal- 
, ing red' arbutus. (4,6) 

22 I told well tale of Three Sisters 
at a party. (8) 

23 Kipling character is brought 
back with difficulty from this 
operetta, (fi) . ; : 

’ 26 Peace-offering .rejected • by 
y . gain's critics. (5) : ■ . ■ ; 

! '27- Spirit of Copeiof Storms cohtri- 
hiitihg to Armada’s destruction ; 

un ■ : : -• 

28 Exqitipg narrative,, yet child. 

• 29 AU-cdnceaUng ‘garment’- Peter 

i ; -r.'.' ’ ;B«ilT hevei! d^ed tipliff. (5)' • 


4 Romantic setting for* 

5 Luton crime 

poets 11 and 13 "" 
Identities. (10) . 

6 Lord, how he seni 

or lo Florence. (« 

7 M A servant's too 

elf / If U’s btishw 8 " 
quence, do it J® 

nwlrds^rth'^ 5 ^ 

15 U’s P eno i^iKiitf 

17 See what Drowning 

held. (9) ieo6 ^ 

18 “4 ac, b Leyden* ^ 
tike something 

21 ••OoodptU!^ 

qSfSSS^ - 

Resartus rather, t 


Solution lo 


u#M 



‘ . i • . .i i ■ i , ■ ■ ' . > . 

' ^ i Joilrftallst interested in TPiUbnf 
^ ;8obtety7 (?) ,; , ■' ;• 

I . / ‘.2. QUi|s best friend, is staggering. 

,l ’’ ’ ‘ 

;';y a ^hb sometinjes turns out to bp‘ 

Coprtipg (c^FPrrler). 


ll3°2 el H n n il l 






Stefan Collini on J. S. Mill’s francophilia 

What right have we to have rights? 
George Steiner: transcending deconstruction 

Priceless Pound - Cher Wwvyndammmm 
South Africa and Western security 
Opera: Handel, Weber, Gounod, Catalani 


V 
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.Harvard 

■Humanities 

Saudi Arabia 

The Ceaseless Quest 
for Security 

NADAV SAFRAN 

Combining deep familiarity 
with Arab culture and vast 
scholarship, Nadav Safran has 
produced the most 
sophisticated and 
demystifying book ever 
written about Saudi Arabia - 
a masterguide of insight that 
gives shape and pattern to 
elusive Saudi behaviour. 

Saudi Arabia provides a 
unique perspective on the 
Kingdom’s reaction to the 
explosive Arab-Israeli conflict; 
the shifting inter- Arab 
alignments and rivalries; the 
bewildering politics and 
troubles of tne Yemens; and 
the subtleties of the Saudi- 
American connection. 

Belknap 

£21.25 Hardback 592pp 
0-674-78986-7 

Asian Power and 
Politics 
The Cultural 
Dimensions of 
Authority 
LUCIAN W. PYE 
with Mary W. pye 
In a major new book Lucian 
Pye reconceptualizes Asian 
political development as a 
product of cultural attitudes 
about power' and authority. 

He not only contrasts the 
great traditions of Confucian 
East Asia with the Southeast 
Asian cultures and the South 
Asian traditions of Hinduism 
and Islam but also explores in 
depth the national differences 
within these larger traditions. 
The result is a dramatic 
advance in the theory of • 
comparative political cultures. 

Belknap 

£21.25 Hardback 432pp 
: 0-674-04978-0 

Political Murder 
From Tyrannicide to 
Terrorism 

FRANKLIN L. FORD 

Addressing a Vast array of 
cases and combing thousands 
of years of history, Ford's 
unique book tries to find the 
common threads of 
/ assassination.- Are there 1 ■ , 
similarities between the . 

: killings ofthe Grapchi • . . 1 
brothers arid fche Kennedy . 
brothers? Was political • 

. context as important to the 
crucifixion of JeSus as to the - 
death of Martin. Luther King? 

■ Are political murders uaualty . . 

• produced by elaborate . ■ 

cottBjpiracjfes Or are they more 
often; the work 6f lobe 

• assassins?. Does assassination, 
even in .a minority pf cases, . 
actually produce resists : " 
consistent with the; aims of : 
those iwKo, attempt it? 

£24.95 Hardback 466pp 

. 0-674-68635-7 : - 


The Times Literary Supplement 


Novembers 1985 Priory House, Si John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 

Contents 

ARCHITECTURE 1273. BIOGRAPHY 1253, CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1274, DIPLOMACY 1268, 
FICTION 1266-7, HISTORIOGRAPHY 1251-2, HISTORY 1272. LAW 1256, LITERATURE AND 
CRITICISM 1258-61 , PHILOSOPHY 1269-70, POLITICS 1257, RELIGION 127 1 , SOCIAL 
• STUDIES 1254 


STEFAN COLLINI 
WILLIAM THOMAS 
MARGARET FITZHERBERT 
MARY DOUGLAS 

PETER PORTER 
JONATHAN SUMPTION 
A. W.B. SIMPSON 
DAVID CARLTON 

MARIANNE KORN 


SIMON BANNER 
MICHAEL HOFMANN 
PETER KEMP 

JULIAN BUDDEN 

RICHARD LANGHAM SMITH 
JONATHON BROWN 

JONATHAN BURNHAM 
ANNEHAVERTY 
MIRANDA SEYMOU R 
STBWART D ALBY 
. THOMAS M.DISCH 
. ■ . DAVID MONTROSE 
H,S. FERNS' 
BRYAN RANFT 
ADAM WATSON 
; JEREMY WALDRON 


STEPHEN R.L. CLARK 
HENRY CHADWICK 

DAVID PRYCE-JONES 
A. J. SHERMAN 
ALASTAIR HAMILTON 
HARRYOORDONSLADE 
HIRAM WINTERBOTHAM 
COLIN GREENLAND 

ANTHONY HOROWITZ 
KICKI MOXON BROWNE 


\N COLLINI John Stuart Mill: Essays on French History and Historians 1251-2 
lM THOMAS Lotte and Joseph Hamburger: Troubled Lives -John and Sarah Austin 1253 
ZHERBERT John Bradley (Editor): Lady Curzan ‘s India - Letters of a vicereine 1253 
{ DOUGLAS Valerie Steele: Fashion and Eroticism: Ideals of feminine beauty from the Victorian era to the jazz 
age 1254 

ER PORTER attacca ( poem) 1 254 

’ SUMPTION Patrick Devlin : Easing the Passing - The trial of Dr John Bodkin Adorns 1256 
B. SIMPSON Andrew Rose: Stlnle- Murder on the Common 1256 
> CARLTON Hanna W. Maull : Row Materials, Energy and Western Security 

Oye Ogunbadcjo: The International Politics of Africa's Strategic Minerals 1257 
,NNE KORN J. J. Wilhelm: The American Roots of Ezra Pound 

Omar Pound and A. Walton Litz (Editors): Ezra Pound and Dorothy Shakespeare- Their letters 1909-14 
Donald Pearce and Herbert Schneidau (Editors): Ezra Pound I John Theobald -Letters 
Carroll F. Terrell: A Companion to the Cantos of Ezra Pound- Volume Two 
Burton Raffel: Ezra Pound, Prime Minister of Poetry 
Ronnie Apter: Digging for the Treasure -Translation after Pound 
Christine Froula: To Write Paradise- Style and error In Pound's Cantos 1258 
JULIAN SYMONS Timothy Materer (Editor): Pound / Lewis- The letters of Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis 
Wyndham Lewis: The Vulgar Streak 1259 
ALASTAIR FOWLER A. J . Smith: The Metaphysics of Love 

A. D. Parker: The Philosophy of Love in Spanish Literature 1260 
JULIA BRIGGS Frank Wigham: Ambition and Privilege- The social tropes of Elizabethan courtesy theory 1260 
DAVID NOKES Claude Rawson: Order from Confusion Sprung -Smdles In eighteenth-century literature from Swift to 
Cowper 1261 

MARK CASSERLEY Neil Fraistat: The Poem and the Book : Interpreting collections of Romantic poetry 1261 
DAVID PROFUMO Andrew Swarbrick (Editor): The Art of Oliver Goldsmith 1261 
GEORGE STEINER Viewpoint: A new meaning ot meaning 1262, 1275-6 

Letters on Nietzsche and Modern Literary Criticism, D. H. Lawrence, 'Elizabeth and Alexandra 1 
etc 1263 

Commentary 

)N BANNER Mlshlma: A Life In Four Chapters (Various dnemas) 1264 
.HOFMANN Franz Xaver Kroetz: Through the Leaves (Bush Theatre) 1264 
-TER KEMP The Booker Prize (LWT) 1264 
Author, Author 1264 

N BUDDEN Alfredo Calalani: La Wally . ... 

Q. F. Handel: Artodante (Wexford Festival Opera) 1265 
1AM SMITH Charles Gounod; Faust (Coliseum) 1265 
ON BROWN Carl Maria von Weber: Oberon (Theatre Royal, Glasgow) 1265 

BURNHAM Marguerite Yourcenar: Oriental Tales 1266 
JHAVERTY SunitlNamjoshi: The Conversations of Cow 1266 
l SEYMOUR Amanda Prantera: The Cabaiist 1266 
VRT DALBY Mark Frankland : The Mother-of-Pearl Men 1266 
VS M. D1SCH Kurt Vonnegut: Galapagos 1267 
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Their country, right or wrong 


Stefan Collini 

JOHN STUART MILL 
Essays on French History and Historians 
Edited by John M. Robson, withan 
introduction by John C. Cairns 
517pp. University of Toronto Press / 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. £55. 

0710094752 

The role of the cultural critic who constantly 
appeals to the alleged virtues of another con- 
temporary society as a way of correcting, or, 
less ambitiously, of condemning, the deficien- 
cies of his native country offers peculiar oppor- . 
(unities and temptations. It is a role which 
seems to have been assumed with increasing 
frequency in modern English intellectual his- 
tory, so frequently indeed that it is coming to 
seem a typical, and perhaps typically maso- 
chistic, form of Anglo-Saxon attitudinizing. 
Sharply drawn contrasts between the paro- 
chial, complacent, a-theoretical nature of in-, 
tellectual and political life in Britain and the 
more exciting alternatives supposedly offered 
elsewhere have not been in short supply for 
some time now, though the case for having 
one’s political tradition primarily distinguished 
for its excitingness may only ever enjoy a brief 
if recurrent succds fou. Going native in the 
foreign culture involves, of course, a quite 
different response: a discontent with one’s in- 
herited cultural lot may obviously lie behind 
such a move, but the focus of attention there- 
after becomes the effort to adapt to one’s 
adopted milieu, to speak its language both 
literally and metaphorically. But for the writer 
who, while nurturing a vivid sense of aliena- 
tion, remains practically and (often despite 
himself) emotionally implicated in his own 
society the scorned features of that society re- 
main an obsessive preoccupation and his de- 
spised compatriots still constitute the relevant 
audience. 

One obvious danger of this role, though by 
no means of this role alone , lies in the tendency 
(or perhaps it is really the necessity) to trade in 
stereotypes, and especially to homogenize 
one’s own culture in order to produce a lib- 
eratingly uncomplicated target. Another, 
subtler, danger consists in the slide towards 
self-congratulation. For it is an essential part of 
the critic’s ease against the riative culture that 
so few can escape its suffocating embrace, that 
so few are au courant with more significant 
developments elsewhere, that so few have the 


largeness of vision necessary to see its parish- 
pump doings in the wider cosmopolitan pers- 
pective. One’s relation to one’s culture thus 
becomes an irregular verb: I rise above it, you 
are constrained by it, he is its prisoner. 

John Stuart Mill may be thought of as one of 
the first to occupy this role in its recognizably 
modern form. He was certainly marvellously 
adept at exploiting its opportunities for effec- 
tive cultural criticism, though he was also, I 
would suggest, far from immune to its dangers. 
Mill saw himself as an outspoken, self-con- 
sciously “extreme”, radical critic of the whole 
established order of English politics and so- 
ciety; he was also, in important ways, a strong 
Francophile, and the appearance in one 
volume of his previously scattered writings on 
French history and historians enables us to 
explore the connection between these two 
parts of his intellectual identity. 

The essays which make up this volume 
essentially fail into three categories, grouped 
by their decade of composition. There are 
those from his youthful “Benthamite prop- 
agandist” phase of the 1820s, largely contesting 
Tory accounts of the French Revolution, 
among which his remorseless hatchet-job on 
Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon is the most 
substantial; there are those from the 1830s, 
which marked a more eclectic phase in his in- 
tellectual life, the chief fruits here being his 
enthusiastic review of Carlyle's French Revolu- 
tion and his unusually passionate memoir of 
Armand Carrel; and there are those from the 
1840s, written in his matured magisterial style, 
largely concerned with the philosophy of his- 
tory, of which the fine essays on Michelet and 
on Guizot are the most significant. The stages 
are interestingly correlated with the changes in 
journal of first publication: the 1820s pieces all 
appeared in the frankly sectarian Westminster 
Review, those of the 1830s largely in the recon- 
stituted London and Westminster Review 
wliich, under Mill's editorship and eventually 
proprietors hi pTwasdesignedly more receptive 
to a variety of interests; and the two great 
essays of the 1840s first appeared in the pages 
of the more imposing Edinburgh Review , 
which indicated not only Mill's enhanced status 
as an author but also his concern to address a 
less partisan and more influential audience. It 
is indicative of Mill’s pragmatic use of the cru- 
cial medium of the great periodicals, then in 
their heyday, that for the last of the pieces 
reprinted here, his brave and unpopular vin- 
dication of the 1848 revolution in France, he 
reverted to the shelter of the Westminster, 


since his article contained an unrestrained 
assault on the aged Lord Brougham it would 
anyway never have been carried by the 
staunchly Whig Edinburgh which Brougham 
had helped to found. 

The handsomely printed text is edited by 
John M. Robson to that unsurpassable stan- 
dard of accuracy, clarity, elegance and useful- 
ness which one has come to expect of his edi- 
tion - and now that fifteen of the twenty-one 
volumes have appeared under his editorship in 
the past twenty years one can see how emphati- 
cally it is his. Ln addition to the usual notes, 
appendixes, and detailed index, this volume is 
prefaced by a tactfully informative eighty-five- 
page introduction by John C. Cairns which not 
only elucidates the relevant episodes in French 
history, but which is spiced by shrewd assess- 
ments of Mill's partisan judgments and ques- 
tionable tactics, and from which that note of 
hagiography that often attends such devoted 
editorial efforts is noticeably absent. 

As these essays bear ample witness. Mill was 
drawn to France as both the home of demo- 
cracy and the home of theory. In paying hom- 
age to the French contribution on these mat- 
ters, he was deliberately setting his face against 
the prevailing treatment of French history in 
England in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, where it whs held up as a standing warn- 
ing against the related dangers of revolutionary 
change and abstract doctrine. The notorious 
instability of post- 1789 French politics pro- 
vided one of the chief sources for self-congrat- 
ulation among Whig celebrants of English poli- 
tical adaptiveness and constitutional conti- 
nuity. Mill, enraged by the smugness that was 
prone to accompany this interpretation and all 
too aware of the part played by this rending of 
events in sustaining the aristocratic grip on 
English political life, passionately hoped that. 
France would yet teach Europe a more en- 
couraging lesson about the possibilities of 
popular government. He hurried to Paris in 
1830, eager for the kind of political spectacle 
that was unthinkable in England, just as In 
1848-9 he keenly and sympathetically followed 
the fluctuating fortunes of the constitutional 
and economic experiments of the new Re- 
public. 

In each case, of course, as with the parent 
upheaval of 1789, revolution soon engendered 
reaction, and Mill had sorrowfully to acknow- 
ledge that unfortunate circumstances - or, 
more suggestively for the purposes of compa- 
rative sociological analysis, defects of the 
French national character - had once again 


diverted political improvement from its natural 
course. The long night of the autocratic Second 
Empire depressed his hopes still further, and it 
is surely revealing that after his vindication of 
1848 he never again, in the extremely produc- 
tive last twenty-five years of his life, wrote 
anything of substance on French history or 
politics. One point that might be added to the 
excellent account of this development pro- 
vided by Cairns’s introduction is that some of 
Mill's hopes may by then have been transferred 
to the United States, the fate of whose “Great 
Experiment” came to seem more consequen- 
tial for human progress even than the barri- 
cade-erecting traditions of Parisian popular 
unrest. 

However, it was the “French Mind” , in its 
larger utterances, that engaged Mill's sym- 
pathies most unreservedly, especially in the 
1830s and early 1840s when he was brooding 
upon the pliilosophy of history or what, follow- 
ing Comte, he came to call “sociology”. Here 
he identified a new “school” of French thinkers 
who shared an original and distinctive 
approach to the great issues of social phil- 
osophy, but, as a closer scrutiny of the essays in 
this volume reveals, this conception of a 
“school” was essentially a projection of his own 
theoretical preoccupations at the time. He in- 
sisted particularly on their vision of history as a 
progressive development and their analysis of 
“states of society” as profoundly explanatory 
of changes in forms of government. That these 
were in fact significantly original contentions is 
highly disputable, and it is far from obvious 
that any but the blandest similarities united 
figures as diverse as Michelet, Comte 1 ' and 
Tocqueville . Of course, what counts as similar- 
ity very much depends upon one's angle of 
vision (and even more, possibly, on one's dis- 
tance from the object), and here again we have 
to recognize that the energizing centre of Mill's 
concern in these essays is provided by his ex- 
asperated antagonism to what he regarded as 
the “merely empirical” character of English 
political reflection. This impulse, evident 
throughout, is best caught by the way he 
gleefully (but also, it has to be said, self-ser- 
vingly) seized upon Guizot's remark from his 
History of Civilization in Europe: "If we open 
an English book of history, jurisprudence, or 
any si milar subject, we seldom find in it the real 
foundation, the ultimate reason of things. In all 
matters, and especially in politics, pure doc- 
trine and philosophy . . . have prospered far 
more on the Continent than in England.” 
Mill, not unnaturally, found a congenial 
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justification for his own chosen role in such re- 
marks, but in these essays we can, I think, trace 
how certain limitations of his sensibilities and 
interests combined with the occupational 
hazards of this kind of cultural criticism to 
produce subtle distortions both of French his- 
tory and thought and of their English counter- 
parts. 

In the 1820s the young Mill several times 
referred to his intention to write a history of the 
French Revolution, largely to correct the hos- 
tile misrepresentations of it still prevailing in 
post-Napoleonic England, and his early re- 
views of other works on the subject, which are 
reprinted here, constituted exercises in 
ground-clearing and claim-staking. As with all 
his writing of this early period, such a history, 
had he written it, would no doubt have been a 
pretty unvarnished piece of Philosophic Rad- 
ical polemicizing. Though he continued to 
gather materials for some years, it was clear by 
the mid-1830s that be had definitely aban- 
doned the project; the fact of his maid's burn- 
ing of the entire manuscript of Carlyle's French 
Revolution was an innocent accident, not the 
suspicious good fortune of a rival. In fact, as 
the confident simplicities of his early creed 
yielded to deeper understandings following his 
“mental crisis 11 of the late 1820s, and as his 
heady enthusiasm for the 1830 revolution 
cooled in the face of the grubby realities of the 
self-interested politicking that marked the 
Citizen King's reign, the subject lost much of 
its appeal. Of course, not writing a book, we 
may sympathetically reflect, is a fact less in 
need of explanation than most, but, as the 
majestic march of the now more than twenty 
stout volumes in the Toronto edition attests, 
there weren’t many books Mill didn’t write. A 
work of history, however, is a conspicuous 
absentee, and this is surely revealing of a deep 
feature of Mill's cast of mind. The truth is that 
he was not so much interested in history as in 
views about history: his was the social scien- 
tist's concern with the principles of explana- 
tion, not the historian's fascination with the 
obstinate idiosyncrasy of the particular, and 
tjils was both a strength and a weakness, in 
thinking about the respective courses followed 


by English and French political development. 

For although he could with some justice ob- 
ject to the combination of hysterical Franco- 
phobia and cosy self-congratulation that fre- 
quently characterized the English governing 
class’s attitude towards the French Revolution 
in the half-century after 1789, there remained a 
subtler case - mounted first and most influen- 
tially by Burke, of course - against the kind of 
politics practised by the National Assembly. 
Mill did not, needless to say, wish to endorse 
the Terror or the decline into Bonapartism; he 
tended instead to stress the evils of the ancien 
regime and to defend the reformism of the 
Girondins. On this view, the revolution was 
essentially complete by 1791. Individual ambi- 
tion and other defects of the French national 
character accounted for the unfortunate turn 
of events thereafter. But the deeper Burkean 
point, elaborated in different ways by the lead- 
ing Whig historians in the succeeding century, 
was that such a violent disruption of the estab- 
lished order Inevitably led to anarchy followed 
by despotism, especially when the disruption 
was carried out in the name of a schematic 
programme of absurdly abstract goals. 

No doubt the ritual citation in this historical 
literature of the virtues of 1688 and, eventual- 
ly, of 1832 involved a certain amount of pious 
self-deception, but the case to be answered 
was, in essence, that a continuous tradition of 
political adaptability, even a tradition largely 
carried and given practical expression by a 
paternalistic oligarchy, provided a better 
guarantee of liberty than did dramatic attempts 
to institute popular power directly. 1789 did, 
after all, produce 1793, just as 1848 was, to 
Mill's immense chagrin, to be followed by 
1851. There were, to be sure, rival historical 
stories to be told about each particular case, 
but Mill never really attempted to tell them, 
pmHy because his intellectual inclinations did 
not lie in detailed historical narrative, but partly 
also, it seems to me, because his unrelenting, 
self-defining antagonism to a stereotype of Eng- 
lish complacency obscured any more appre- 
ciative view of the cogency of the Whig case in 
particular or of the Intellectual strengths of this 
style of thought in general. 
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Something similar may have been at work in 
his tendentious celebration of the original 
theoretical contribution of the new “school” of 
French historians and social philosophers. 
What stimulated such exaggeration both of 
their homogeneity and their originality was, as 
I have already suggested, his urge to reproach 
his fellow-countrymen for the “merely empir- 
ical” character of their reflections on history, 
or what he called the “vulgar mode” of using 
history, which consisted of treating it as'a store- 
house of debating-chamber maxims. Mill, by 
contrast, was eager to emphasize the possibili- 
ties of a science of historical development, one 
in which it was recognized that “changes in 
political institutions are the effects of previous 
changes in the conditions of society and of the 
human mind”. Whoever grasped this, he 
announced emphatically in 1840, “possesses 
more of the science of politics than was known 
even to eminent thinkers fifty years ago”. 
Now, it is true that this remark was expressive 
of his involvement in what he called “the reac- 
tion of the nineteenth century against the 
eighteenth”; 1840 was, after all, the year of his 
famous essay on Coleridge. But what, in this 
context, seems so striking is the very consider- 
able over-simplification involved in this and 
similar remarks of the kinds of reflection upon 
historical development that were, in the most 
general sense, available in Britain in the first 
hallof the nineteenth century. One has only to 
think of the lnte-eighteenth-century Scottish 
“historians of civil society”, such as Adam 
Smith or John Millar, of whose work Mill was 
by no means ignorant, to see that the Coperni- 
can revolution he wbs celebrating in 1840 
would have seemed rather trite to some of the 
“eminent thinkers” of 1790. 

Carping at an author'B omissions, or even at 
his degree of selectivity, is, of course, on easy 
sport: Mill was certainly under no obligation in 
such periodical writing to produce a systematic 
survey of recent political thought, and there 
were anyway some important differences be- 
tween the Scots and the more recent French 
writers to which he could profitably have 
drawn attention. The point, however, Is that 
his characterizations oil the intellectual 
achievements of both the society he admired 
and the society he scorned were squeezed out 
of shape by the pressure of his need to justify 
his adversaria] relation to what he took to be 
the dOminaht strains in English culture. - 
. Of .all thlj essbys,; reprinted here, the dnC 
, ; whlch is most revealing of the deeper springs of 

• Mill's attraction to French Intellectual and 
; ‘political Ufe. is.'that 'memorializing the radical 

journalist Arriiand Carrel, which was first 
published In jl837. While figures such as Guizot 
no. less than events! such as 1848. may seem 

• understandable subjects for Mill's pen, the 
qibdern reader may- wonder why a compara- 
tively; insignificant figure like Carrel merited 


what it ought, it should be wielded by the same 
sort of men.” This last phrase signals the 
almost heated reverence which Mill felt for 
Carrel, the Journalist-as-Hero, and as his essay 
moves towards its rhetorical climax the ele- 
vated register Mill strives for is intended both 
to express the dramatic significance of the 
causes Carrel (and, by implication. Mill him- 
self) fought for. and to do homage to die 
qualities of a man whom Mill had a desperate 
urge to admire. These themes came togetherin 
his resounding conclusion: “He died a martyr 
to the morality and dignity of public discus- 
sion.” In fact, Carrel was killed in a duel witha 
fellow-journalist, the cause of which seems in 
part to have rested on a misunderstanding. 

Mill's passionate engagement with French 
history and thought has a larger interest 
beyond even what it reveals about the inter- 
dependence of temperament and role. It is 
significant that this edition could contain no 
volume of his writings on “German History 
and Historians”, and in his comparative neg- 
lect of Germany he stunds out among the 
leading intellectual figures of Victorian Hol- 
land. In part, this was a consequence of M 
political radicalism, but it was also in pMU 
consequence of his extraordinary precocious- 
ness: the main lines of his development ww 
laid down before the fashion of looking to 
Germany for cultural nourishment had be- 
come at all widespread, though of course 
Coleridge and Carlyle among his subsequent 
mentors were two of the earliest and mw 
influential Getef-iinporters. Much of nine- 
teenth-century intellectual history can be seen 
as a coming to terms with the legacy of German 
Romanticism, especially In philosophy J 1 
historical scholarship, and it is arguable tna 
Mill, who In so many ways remained a n® 1 ® 
the Enlightenment, never really took 
measure of this cultural sea-change. 

It is true that ho was, as Motley observes, 
one of the best informed men of his day,w 
there are limits to the range of intellectuu 
developments the cultural critic can keepop 
with. Moreover, his sensitivity to more low 
currents may also be Impaired by the oflWi 
Mill himself seemed to recognize later In 
life: “I sometimes think", he confided 10 
diary In 1854, “that those who, like us, 
with the European movement, are by that ^ 
circumstance thrown out of the sirea® 
English opinion and have some chance _ 
misjudging and mistaking it”. The seK-nw 
ledge is, as ever, attractive, but Mill ei#P( [Fr 
this modest confessional voice only 
the pieces reprinted here a more hect ,, 
note is dominant. A later assessment by ■ 
the shrewdest of his friends add w®* * , 

Alexander Bain, seems particularly app® 1 . , 
.here. Mill, he reflected; "always dealt W 
with [France's] faults, and liberally witn- • 
virtues", whereas “bis habitual way rtf S0CB * 


gtobefplt”, wrote the slipshod assimilation of Mill 


(V'r; 
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A moper and his helpmeet 


William Thomas 

LOTTE and JOSEPH HAMBURGER 
Troubled Lives: John and Sarah Austin 
261pp. University of Toronto Press. £19.50. 
080202521 8 

It cannot be easy to write the story of a mar- 
riage without showing a bias in favour of the 
husband or the wife, but when the husband is a 
morose recluse and the wife a cheerful and 
outgoing person, the difficulties are formid- 
able. To overcome them, Joseph Hamburger 
and his wife Lotte have combined forces. He is 
a political scientist at Yale, she is a freelance 
writer. Each contributes five chapters, and the 
result is a real triumph, a feat of extraordinary 
diligence in research, and a fascinating joint 
portrait of a remarkable pair of Victorians. 

That it is the first biography of both Austins 
is not surprising. John Austin is not an inviting 
figure. The most able of Bentham's disciples, 
after James and John Stuart Mill, his total out- 
put was disappointingly meagre. His fame rests 
on his book, The Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined (1832), which after his death was 
to become a law-student’s textbook at a time 
when the expansion of higher education 
brought a demand for such things. There has 
never been much biographical interest in his 
thought, as there has been with J. S. Mill. He 
remained a shadowy figure to his contempor- 
aries, a man of promise, who had generated 
expectations he never fulfilled. 

Outwardly, he failed in almost everything he 
undertook. As a young man he left the Army 
for a career at the Bar, but he considered this a 
"venal and fee-gathering” profession, and gave 
up the only brief he was ever offered. He was 
appointed Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
new London University in 1826, but he was 
constantly late with his lecture courses, 
pleaded recurrent illness, and resigned be- 
cause he could not keep his audience. A lec- 
tureship at the Inner Temple followed the 
same pattern. An appointment as a Commis- 
sioner (with G. C. Lewis) to report on condi- 
tions in Malta ended in humiliating attacks in 
Parliament from a former Lord Chancellor, 
Brougham, and further breakdown. There- 
after he remained unemployed and, it seems, 
unemployable, his brand of perfectionist 
scruple having become under successive dis- 
appointments a constitutional incapacity to 
hazard .his health or reputation on any ex- 
tended piece of work. The Hamburgers cal- 
culate that in his sixty-nine years (he died in 
1859) he was "gainfully employed” for only 
seven. Between 1832 and his death he pub- 
lished only two articles and a pamphlet, A Plea 
for the Constitution, in which he repudiated his 
former support for parliamentary reform. 
Even this was out of step with the party of 
Derby and Disraeli; submitted as an article to 
the Tory Quarterly , it was turned down. 

The swing to Toiyism made him more com- 
municative. “He seems to have lost his taci- 
turnity and his radicalism together”, Macaulay 
noted. But to bis former allies this was not an 
unmixed gain. Austin’s desertion seems to 
have provoked the add portrait of him in Mill’s 
Autobiography, where we read that “the 
strength of will* Qf Which his manner seemed to 
give such strong , assurance, expended 'itself 
principally in manner". Though the Ham- 
burgers show this to have been an uncharitable 
Judgment (though not as uncharitable as the 
Judgment on . Sarah, which Mill later ex- 
punged) it illustrates Austin’s reputation. Such 
4! BBB co y ld hardl y have been the centre of a 
lively social circle or even left posterity an in- 
teresting correspondence to serve as the basis 
£ posthumous rehabilitation: All the sym- 
tended, then as noyv, to gp to hii wife 
• . *“0,, while he moped, toiled to keep the wolf 
. •jW the door, . 

I’d ‘ ^ is a ffl 9 re syrapat heticfigUre , as is made 
"t?* her- granddaughter ‘Janet Ross's 
, empitj .Generations. Of Englishwomen- 
: ' ^ ^ a motivated Unitarian family in 

i I .. ® Wn* Where the girls had as goocl an educa- 
. bttys, ! she was, for the period, a 
'sHS? -^ 7 ^ m ph.shed woman, able to read 
finikin, and 'German. . before 


years before the 1848 revolution she seems to 
have had something of the sort. She certainly 
did not let her husband’s misanthropy cut her 
off from society; in fact employment for him 
was the ostensible reason for her tireless use of 
her contacts in high places during their early 
years together. That he consistently frustrated 
her efforts was the disappointment of her life. 
All her trials, she told Guizot, "shrink into 
insignificance compared to the despair of con- 
templating day by day and year by year my 
husband's resolute neglect or suppression of 
the talents committed to his care, especially 
since he was one to whom the ten talents were 
given." To make ends meet she became an 
indefatigable translator, chiefly of German 
authors, work which gave her literary contacts 
all over Europe. She even engaged in an amor- 
ous correspondence with one of her authors, 
the preposterous Prince Hermann Ptickler- 
Muskau, though they never met. (Two por- 
traits of this man among the illustrations seems 
over-generous provision in a short book.) 
There is clearly pathos in the picture of a 
courageous woman , writing tirelessly like Trol- 
lope’s mother, to conceal her husband's fail- 
ings and to pay the bills. 

But the Hamburgers carefully avoid the 
temptation of writing a vindication of Sarah. 
They even hint that her devotion was bad for 
both parties. It indulged his sloth and to sustain 
it she had to live up to a romantic image of 
helpmeet to a man of genius which may even 
have made his problem worse, A comparison is 
made in passing with George Eliot's Dorothea 
Brooke. This seems fair in so far as Sarah was 
also impelled into marriage by idealism; 


Austin's pedantic proposal of marriage urging 
her to decide by “an ordeal of self-examina- 
tion’' if her soul was really “worthy to hold 
communion" with him, has a hint of Casaubon 
in it. But in other ways the comparison is unfair 
to both. Casaubon was a rich man. Dorothea 
never had to work to support him, and the 
ignorance of German which vitiated his scho- 
larship was hardly a failing of the Austins. Nor 
do the Hamburgers seek to press the compari- 
son too far. In fact they note rather ruefully 
that Sarah was led by her devotion into a nar- 
row conception of a woman’s role which was 
probably more illiberal than that which her 
parents had held. She had been bom when 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the 
Rights of Women was causing a stir. She lived 
to declare that the root of all mischief was 
woman's desertion of her post as centre of the 
family, and to regret that George Sand had by 
her example "stained a holy cause”. No doubt 
it was this which offended the feminist in John 
Mill. 

One consequence of Sarah's devotion was 
that on her husband's death she made the pre- 
servation of his reputation a persona] cult. She 
reprinted The Province of Jurisprudence and 
edited his lectures and essays, declaring when 
the task was done, “It does not signify what 
becomes of me. I may die, the house may be 
burned, and the MSS and I in it; my dear 
husband’s labours and thoughts are safe." 
Here we reach the paradox which nicely red- 
resses the balance of the book. In his last years 
Austin had been steadily revising his earlier 
opinions in the light of his experiences of Ger- 
many and France. He changed his mind about 


Essentially Edwardian 


i ■*' *='' VVJAiii' , 


Margaret FitzHerbert 

JOHN BRADLEY (Editor) 

Lady Curzon’s India: Letters of a vicereine 
179pp. Weidenfeid andNicolson. £12.95. 
0297787012 

Mary Curaon was an American heiress, the 
daughter of Levi Leiter, co-founder of Marshal 
Field. She was born in 1870 and married 
George Curzon in 1895. For over half of the 
eleven years of the marriage Curzon was Vice- 
roy of India while Mary was the first and last 
American vicereine. She kept journals of her 
Indian travels and wrote long letters to her 
family in America. A small proportion of these 
journals and letters have been edited by John 
Bradley to make Lady Curzon's India. One 
section of this book, however, is devoted to the 
letters between the Curzons during the six 
months Mary Curzon spent in England in 1901 
while her husband remained in India. These 
letters are in the mainstream of Edwardian 
social and political gossip, but thechief interest 
of this book lies less in its slight but real histor- 
ical value than in its human appeal: the unfold- 
ing of what Nigel Nicolson in his foreword calls 
the "intensely moving” and "deeply touching 
relationship” of the august couple. 

Both Nicolson and Bradley are at pains to 
present the Curzon marriage . as perfect and 
mutually satisiying but the printed letters 
scarcely bear this out. Others might conclude 
that Curzon married Mary Leiter for her 
money and cherished her for her devotion. It 
was indeed a rare devotion.. Although obser- 
vant and endowed with a lively’ sense of the 
absurd, Mary appears to have been blind to the 
pomposity, pride and paranoia of her 
egocentric husband who emerges from these 
pages in his usual complex and contradictory 
colours. The emotional and vulnerable side are 
well represented: “1 am crying now so that I 
can scarcely see the page” he wrote in self pity 
about the unkind gossip of the smart world; 
“grind, grind, grind with never a word of en- 
couragement" in self pity about his ceaseless 
toil. Mary reported that Lord Salisbury re- 
garded George’s “overworking as a form of, 
selfishness”. ‘ 

Mary Curzon emerges as a more appealing 
character, although : the extravagant claims 
made for her by Nicolson- “the loveliest, most 
charming and cleverest girl of.her generation" 
,-,-do bet no service. A beauty she may have 
, .been although, 'the photographs' in:this' book 


give a different impression. She also clearly 
had a freshness and directness that many found 
charming. But one can only say that these let- 
ters are not the letters of a clever woman, . or 
even of a well-educated one. Her letters from 
England in 1901 are of more enduring histor- 
ical interest than her Indian travelogues. Hav- 
ing won Balfour's seal of approval she was 
much in demand at the gatherings of (he Souls, 
and Curzon languishing In India only began to 
appreciate her fully after her success with his 
friends, All her English gossip is interesting blit 
the prize pieces are about Asquith and Bal- 
four. Asquith's flat-footed philandering and 
addiction to champagne are dutifully reported 
to George long before they became the general 
talk of London. His snobbish reaction "You 
cannot transplant the middle classes” is reveal- 
ing and may explain his initial reservations 
about his wife. One suspects he had found it 
hard to forgive her origins. 

The editing of the book is uneven. Bradley 


the relation of law to ethics. He came to 
appreciate the tenacity of custom and the value 
of tradition. He began to distrust centralization 
in the manner of his friend Tocqueville. He 
ceased to want government by a scientific dlite 
regulating its decisions by the principle of util- 
ity, and began to admire the qualities of a 
traditional ruling class and to distrust democra- 
tic majorities. It seems pretty clear from the 
Hamburgers' meticulous documentation of his 
later views that one reason for his failure in his 
own lifetime to elaborate his philosophy of law 
was that he no longer trusted his original pre- 
mises. Sarah's piety was therefore in one sense 
a disservice. Ajs Professor Hamburger puts it, 
"she perpetuated his reputation as one of the 
founders of analytical jurisprudence long after 
he had ceased to believe in it”. 

One remarkable feature of this book is 
worth a final mention. There is no single collec- 
tion of Austin papers. The material used in 
Three Generations has been lost or dispersed. 
Austin's library was burned in the Blitz. The 
Hamburgers have had to gather together their 
materials in fragments, from libraries in Ger- 
many, France, Malta, Britain and America. It 
must have called for prodigious patience, 
perseverance and above all a sense of propor- 
tion, to prevent some hard- won piece of in- 
formation from looming too large or a seem- 
ingly trivial detail from being lost altogether. 
In a remarkable way, the book fills a gap 
which some of us had despaired of seeing filled. 
Perhaps the Hamburgers could now turn their 
attention to that other enigma of the Bentham 
circle, John Austin’s venal and fee-gathering 
but highly successful brother, Charies. 


appears ill at ease with both the period and the 
company. The narrative links are good but the 
footnotes are scant and prejudiced, while the 
biographical notes In the appendix often miss 
the point of their subjects and sometimes mis- 
lead. The scarcity of notes on the Indian sec- 
tion is excused by the claim that “to track them 
[the dramatis personae] would be to clutter the 
text with irrelevant details about many persons 
leading essentially grey lives”. On the English 
scene he has more notes but they are still in- 
adequate. A different excuse is made: “to 
enumerate the vagaries of Edwardian turpi- 
tude is a dreary pastime”. To describe the ama- 
tory adventures of the Edwardians as turpitude 
seems a little strong, and though their enum- 
eration could be thought a frivolous pastime it 
can scarcely be described as a dreary one. If 
Bradley found the Anglo Indians grey and the 
stars of Edwardian society dreary he must have 
found editing this book hard going. However, 
despite these carpiugs, it is an enjoyable book. 


WINTER READING IN 
COUNTRY LIFE 

i . 

, This week fn Country Life's, Winter Hooks Issue, Michael T. Wilson considers William - 
Kent's remarkable book illustrations on the tercentenary of his birth; Richard Ormrod 
explores the Kent that Richard Church depicted in his writing; Cecil Gould writes about 
Henri due d’Aumale ns a collector of manuscripts now housed in the Chateau de 
Chantilly that he himself rebuilt; and Giles Wmfey describes Shandy Hall, the home of 

^ ^ 


■ i-as ;fli. 7 / Coxwold, North torksliire. 
iNwIfr# ' ■’ Antl * MarghsnlU Laskl on 
, crime fiction, Keith S|>ence 
:•*'« ■ ? V;, an the Churchill Archive . 
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Centre in Cambridge, and,' 
in an extended book -review 
section. Christopher New 
considers the latest . ■ 
biography of John Riiskin’s 
early years. 
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Concealing and exposing 


Mary Douglas 
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VALERIE STEELE 

Fashion and Erotldsm: Ideals of feminine 
beauty from the Victorian era to the jazz age 
327pp. Oxford University Press. £20. 
0195035305 


Why fashions change is the main problem ab- i 
out fashion . They do not always change : some- i 

times long periods of stability are followed by a l 

quick succession of transformations. Another 

question is how fashion’s dictates are so impe- i 

rious. The new line it proposes is not necess- i 
arily welcomed as revealing the natural body’s 1 
contours ia a becoming way. Grotesque , inde- l 
cent and daring, the wearers themselves worry i 
about their new appearance. After a spirited < 
review of previous theories, Valerie Steele 
puts all the weight of explanation upon erotic- < 
ism. At present there is a strong critical trend 
to condemn Victorian dress as part of the 
ideological process that divided women into 
two categories, the virtuous and the fallen, a 
weapon for subjecting the whole female sex to 
the dominion of men. Steele’s dismissal of this 
neo-feminist critique of fashion is a bold stroke 
which deserves some sympathy since there is a 
great deal more to say about fashion than treat- 
ing it as a machinery of oppression. However 
cruelly women are subjugated, it is absurd to 
blame clothing for their wretched condition. 

But to maintain this independent stand, she 
would need to follow one of two paths. She 
could plunge Into a socio-economic analysis of 
the nineteenth century, with the object of 
showing that women were not made subject. 
This would be a difficult case to develop. The 
argument would need to distinguish between 
women in different situations and perhaps to 
demonstrate that they were exploiting and 
manipulating men as much as being exploited 
themselves. It would need to deploy refined 
historical and statistical techniques to which 
this volume does not resort. Alternatively, 
Steele could insist on the total independence of 
the system of fashion from other influences. 

She is attracted to this argument but It is equal- 
ly difficult to maintain. In practice she modifies 
It by freqjient tribute to specific economic and 
other Influences, but they appear haphazardly 
here .and there and do hot form part of her 
thesis. . This sides with those historians who 
treat hit as ah autononidus system, like lan- 
guage: its changesc&nonlybe explained as part 
of ah internal dynamic. These art historians - 
‘ and llhguistici&ns are in Une with the historians 

. and philosophers of science who treat science 
as another independent system which gener- 
; afes iixoyrti internal shifts , creating new fields 
for cariosity or inventing new rules of valida- 
tion.* 1 " t'. . 

" Steele ban claim fellowship with some very 
illustrious scholars who carve culture up into aB 
many independent spheres as there are 
academic disciplines. In this case the result is 
dulle^;£han U should be. Imagine art history 
Without 'the lives of th? artists. Imagine the 
history of science without the scientists. Some 
great names are mentioned, to be sure: Charles 
Frederick Worth, who started the haute cou- 
ture business in mid-nineteenth -century Paris 
. and whpsold costumes for tens of thousands of 
. fr^n^und employed rhore than a thousand 
i: vrorjtoi torPaul ^Ppirtf', w)io broke foe hour- 
1 / blassmouldof Edwardian fashion by fatrodhiq- 
7 - fog the straight and . slender silhouette. The 
/ ttieSifi is that these individuals did not inaugu- 
i rate or Imposeth^ir ideas* They facilitated a 
movement instyle that was'already expressing 
itself, So they drily take a subordinate place in a 

book which aW®. 8t y lo fo is a law 

unto* itself.: Steele believes that the real ex- 
planation is the individual striving for beauty 
- . : and style, based bn the' sexual desire to pleqse 
, and be pleased with the image of the self , The 
' pressure for change in dress style comes direct 
from sexual curiosity, aroused by newness and 
bored with sameness. : This, of course,' is ■ a 
thesis that cannot deal with; long periods of 
sameness in Style, iior with the varied sCope of 
its fluctuations, sometimes morely moving a 
hemline, sometimes radically; transforming 
shape and posture. 

Such a point of view can only seem plausible 
by long and exclusive; immefsion In fashion 
history. All pther sources of Ipformation.baVe 
to be discounted, within a sealed Space of 

•j - ' • -..-.V .'.'3 .. .I 1 . '. 


enquiry, the sociological questions cannot be 
formulated and the anthropological perspec- 
tive is neutralized. Even the most ignorant 
reader can wonder whether the straight, 
uncluttered vertical line of dress from 1795 to 
1815 might have something to do with the 
straight, uncluttered line of furniture and 
architecture, and can ask whether these might 
not have something to do with the romantic 
idealism of the post-Revolutionary years. The 
author believes that political and social revolu- 
tions have little influence on dress fashions. 

The strategy of Fashion and Eroticism is to 
use the details of fashion history as sniper’s 
ammunition to pick off existing theories one 
by one. Some details show, for instance, 
that theories resting on sexual pathology are 
implausible. Victorian women, as revealed by 
diaries and letters, cannot have been sub- 
missive masochists, for courtesans and aristo- 
cratic ladies alike revelled in the erotic 
flaunting of their newly defined bodies. 

Other details refute attempts at functional 
explanations. For instance, the common idea 
that the First World War liberated the female 
body from corsets and heavy skirts is cor- 
rected: the neo-Empire style had already 
evolved before the war, giving a new sinuous 
outline. Active war-work cannot explain how 
the slender, lissom figure came to supplant the 
majestic contours of the Edwardian matron. 
The truth is simpler: women had glimpsed a 
different vision of themselves, and rejoiced in 


it. They were responding to new theories about 
hygiene, fresh air, exercise, new dances 
(apparently it is impractical to dance the tango 
in a bustle) and new models (Isadora Duncan 
for one). It is surprising that the author is so 
harsh on the Spirit of the Age as an explanation 
of change, since she seems herself implicitly to 
use it. As a final example of her technique of 
dismissal, Steele tells us that it is wrong to 
suppose that Coco Chanel triumphed because 
her simple fluid outlines enabled the midinette 
to dress like a lady. That, from a strictly com- 
mercial point of view, has always seemed 
unlikely. Here we leam that the real secret 
of cardigan suits was to make the rich look 
younger. Chanel did not soften the lines of 
class, but those of age. This and much else is 
revealed by historic probing. Portentous 
moralizing is shown for what it is: for example, 
James Laver's aphorism: "The disappearance 
of corsets is always accompanied by 
promiscuity.” 

Steele fails to relate fashion to changing 
patterns of marriage. To write about women's 
dress involves writing about seduction and 
display. It involves considering the locally 
approved limits of decency and disapproved 
bodily exposure. Dress has to do with sexuality 
and with sexual reproduction, therefore also 
with wedlock and with demography. Victorian 
England saw a steady consolidation of wealth 
in the hands of the middle classes and at the 
beginning of the period the upper classes were 


attacca 


r -■ •. • 


the last Muse is waiting on the corner 

in the coldest weather. There have been 

arts and achievements piled as high 

as ziggurats in a N ational Geographic 

artist’s impression of Babylon 

but real desire is a smaller thing 

and bolder-it is to possess a body 

just long enough for a part of ecstasy 

to detach itself from the mainspring of the world 

and come to you. You’ll have time left over 

to consider the Hanging Gardens .... 

ready to run after the public when 
they’ve got ahead, crying ‘Wait for me, 

1 renounce all my old obscurity . • 

Temperament trips you up , you’re left 
with difficult books among the weekend shopping 
and still no grant. This is an old art 
with too many new faces and the jargon 
is always changing. ’Video killed the radio star’ 
as clouds drift down the valley, changing 
green to grey to blue, assaults on misery 
which must be hidden from your notebooks .... 

if those clouds went blue to green to grey 
you would know the world had gifts, rain 
upon a reservoir, the first drops speckling 
its surface like the skin of a trout and you’d say 
grace for a blessing: the trouble is your shock, 

, too much talent in the world, it can’t absorb 
. "it* own creation; theteare queues In Heavqn. : 7 
as the million dreamsfighttabe bom . 

* . and troop before the face of vindication - 
;• these tribunes of themselves ate pleased and helpless, 
kissing a cheek held up in practised sorrow . ... 

. underthis sign you will conquer, 

• go on and qver the page to new worlds 
l and new movements. Run qowdenyh the hill : * ' ' . 

, top coail of high-cliffed islands ! 

; vrithavalahc»pf brightpicnicgroundSj 
be reuhited where they tell fresfl chances ' \ \ •: 

\ with al slimness long sirice sqU^dered^ , , A; ’ 
here foii^tbefqrgivencssfore^sting, - . 5 1. --j 
: ‘muddle^ and difappomt^ lt-S her,; j 

your foconlpMuse, bow-leggedVin her Wedding-suit^; ; 
instantly recognizable , pomfagi*pa^^ , ' 


not hord-pressed by radical attack. The 
fashions seem to hnve come from France, bin 
the British were the big buyers. France in the 
same period underwent frequent violent sodal f 

upheavals, foreign invasion and changes of 
political regime. Did the two countries develop 
the same exclusionary patterns of marriage? 
Were the French mothers as busily engaged as 
the English in organizing good matches for 
their sons and daughters? It seems implausible 
that there should have been no marked differ- 
ences, and that the Channel crossing did not 
slow down or moderate the exported styles. So 
it is a pity that this narrative does not separate 
more dearly the two communities of fashion. 

In England the Victorian matrons kept a strong 
grip on their daughters, who had every incen- 
tive to obey, since everyone knew and dreaded 
the spinster’s lot. The higher the social status, 
the less chance a woman had of marriage. The 
tension of the marriage market was as fierce for 
men without means as for women. It is simply 1 
not credible that, at least in England, changes 
in fashion had nothing to do with this desperate 
competition for partners. 

A negative attitude to functional economic 
explanations of fashion-change is eminently 
understandable. The body is a system of mov- 
ing parts, each juncture capable of rousing vio- 
lent emotion, the wrist, the shoulder, the nape, 
the neck, the ankles, the knees, to say nothing 
of the eyes and mouth and nose and ears and 
the genitals. Some fashions enticingly cover, 
others flamboyantly reveal. There are too 
many permutations. Any analysis that tries to 
correlate erotic attractions with social forms 
item-by-item will fail ridiculously. A structur- 
alist approach is more promising, since it looks 
at some general aspect of the whole bodily 
system and relates it to some selected aspect 
of the social system. Laver could be right, In 
so far as he looks for restriction on the body 
to go with restriction in mores. But a 
purely metaphorical mirroring will hardly do 
for a theory: there have to be some causal 
links. 

On Steele’s showing, modes of diep 
switched back and forth between fashi® 
which favoured the mature figure and fashions 
for the young. Before the Victorian era they 
favoured youth. During the French ReVoln* 
tion, the Directory and the wars ending^ 
the defeat of Napoleon, women's dress 
scanty, the materials were thin and clinging, 
the bodily outline straight and willowy. In m 
styles the woman who is very sure of her $ i ■ 
tomy looks best. Victorian fashions padoey' 
and encased the body. The female figure wen 
through variations on the S-shaped, the « 
shaped and the hour-glass. The flabby b J* 
and stiff gait of the matron could be diBgUiJ" 
by heavy cloths. Then in France In . 
totally now, neo-Empire look a Pp a 
Women came out softly draped in 
straightened their outlines. What did the 
lish matrons feel about that? And wb y 
new movement come from France? v - 
. French matrons appreciate a stylo bcconung^ 
younger women so much more than to . 
selves. Had the sodal upheavals defeateoi^ 
attempts to control the marriage sjfl. 
These are questions raised by the vivid 
tions of style - but never formulated. . 

The idea of eroticism constitutes a re FJT- 

lem for Steele’s argument because log ■ 

. : on the same footing as the concept of the “ 
ral body. By recognizing that there is 
thing as the natural body, and rec0 5 n 7?^W 

that the erotic is culturally defined, ^ 

mains no solid basis from which 
argument . about the autonomy ot 

ImpUdtly,eroticUmlstakepasnat|ua- - 

desire and curiosity are treated as pv > ^ 

• . .. fluenced by social and cultural moremeu 
influencing them. If the erotic Is the 
: fashion’s changes and if the Br0 ^J s ir _ UID i!iij 
to be a cultural notion, the wboiej^S 

!■- becomes vacuous. In place of all the . 

deftly defeated by historical 
idea is that the power that keeps fas . 
ing Is. the Individual’s desire, to have a p 
image,. By default, the main messa ® 

' 7 • cheerful one that there really are np P 
" J. ‘.about fashion, arid so ^reheedbe 

j for answers. Other ai/t-. historians, ^ 

, immersed In their period, tend to 
craving for explanation in. similar term* 
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on a classical theme and an ingenious drinking-song about destructive thinkers." 


“It is a book that seems to make docks, almanacs, and histories of no account. Normans are 
riding — Romans are walking — all about Sussex, this very October. Two children have seen 

them." 

3 * 

“We Imagined him musing over aeons and dynasties, and we find he is a singer of the smallest 
hnman things ... An old sketch, an old psalm-tune, a strange pedestrian on the heath . . 


■ ’Irish writers do seem to look at reality through the white thin bone of a hare, through some 
magic and isolating medium of their own. ... In his music he seems to Inhabit a world that will 

tremble away at a touch like reflections In still water." 


“Up to this point the dialogue has been strictly on the naturalistic plane of ‘Oh, go away. I*m 
miserable, 1 The word ‘hasten’ announces a change. Henceforward, the girl speaks (he language 
of her spirit, not of the street-corner.'’ 

6 

“The scene shifts to Villlers Street, London, and a young writer already much read and talked of 
mingling — for the only time in hU whole career — with the literary world. Besant, Henley, 
Hardy, Gosae and Rider Haggard are among the names of this epoch.” 

i 7 : 

"So docs . . . make a stork mythology of his own personality, more bleak than the old Celtic 
mythology In which he first dressed himself, more bleak but better. Perhaps It has a tone that 
Heraclitus himself would not have found displeasing." 

-8— 

“A wayward comedy, in which primroses bloom in autumn, a rising flood appears In the form of 
a supernatural Figure, and — surely the strangest of all — a couple of Irish girls return to their 
native place as the kept women of a couple of rich Englishmen!" 
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Grains of truth 


Jonathan Sumption 

PATRICK DEVLIN 

Easing the Passing: The trial of Dr John 

Bodkin Adams 

228pp. BodleyHead. £12.50. 

0370306279 

The publication of a detailed Recount of a 
criminal trial by the judge who presided over it 
is a rather unusual event. There has been no 
shortage of mumblers to suggest that it should 
remain unusual. The atmosphere of shocking 
indiscretion has no doubt been good for sales, 
but there is no moral or constitutional basis for 
it. A criminal trial is conducted in public, not 
under the seal of the confessional. The judge is 
likely to be the most intelligent of the objective 
observers present and will certainly be the 
most experienced. He is the repository of no 
confidences. Why should he not express his 
view? 

The reason is usually a severely practical 
one. A judge is sheltered from the law of libel 
when he acts officially, but not when be writes 
books in his retirement. The law of libel, 
however, can be invoked only by the living. 
Lord Devlin's principal qualification for writ- 
ing this book is that he has lived longer than the 
two men who might have sued him if they had 
been alive: Dr John Bodkin Adams, the 
accused; and his principal antagonist, the At- 
torney-General Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Bullcr. It is difficult to say which of them 
emerges from these pages more laden with 
what the lawyers call “hatred, ridicule and con- 
tempt". 

Dr Adams was a doctor with a large private 
practice in Eastbourne who was accused in 
1957 of murdering hfs patients for their money. 
Whether or not he was a murderer, there was 
no doubt that he was a stupid man, and a bad 
doctor. Equally clearly, he was greedy and 
unscrupulous: 

Iris not unnatural that wealthy patients should think 
of a remembrance in their wilts to a doctor who was 
not only a friend but who had looked after them with 
special care. Dr Adams did not leave such a thought 
unnoiirished. He was not content, metaphorically 
speaking, to have a box at the surgery door into 
which. legacies could be dropped; he carried round 
the plate. As an alternative to cash, the deceased's 
Rolls Royce was welcome. 

The prosecution’s case, although overbur- 
den#} with picturesque detail, was very sim- 
. ple. The indictment charged a single murder, 
of a Mrs Edith Morjrell, In November 1950, 

. more than six years earlier. She had been a rich 
old widow who had left a modest legacy to Dr. 
Adams in her will. During the last five days of 
her life, it Was alleged, 78Ut grains of opiates 
. (heroin ;and morphia), were injected into Mrs 


Morrell, either by Adams himself or by a nurse 
on his instructions. This quantity was far in 
excess of anything which could have been justi- 
fied on medical grounds or tolerated by Mrs 
Morrell’s frail body. If, therefore, the prosecu- 
tion were right about the quantity injected, 
there could be little doubt that Adams had 
intended to kill her. 

Had it been injected? The evidence rested 
on two points. Fint, Dr Adams had un- 
doubtedly prescribed 7814 grains of opiate for 
Mrs Morrell's use during the last five days, and 
that quantity had been collected from the 
chemist. This meant that apart from a very 
small quantity left over when Mrs Morrell 
died, it must either have been injected into the 
patient or dishonestly diverted by the doctor. 
On the second point the prosecution's evi- 
dence was fashioned by Dr Adams himself. 
When he was being questioned by the police, 
Adams could not believe that they had it in 
mind to charge him with murder. He thought 
that he was in danger of being prosecuted for 
stealing the drugs, which is understandable for 
It was probably true. Being both foolish and 
garrulous, he asserted that every grain of opi- 
ate had been injected into Mrs Morrell. This 
admission was used in evidence against him at 
the trial. 

The defence did not call Dr Adams. They 
had to live with the admissions. Their object 
was to prove that, whatever Adams had said, 
not all the opiates prescribed had been in- 
jected. In this they were completely successful. 
On the second day of the trial, to the astonish- 
ment of everyone present, they sprung upon an 
unsuspecting Crown witness the daily records 
of Mrs Morrell’s treatment. These records had 
been overlooked by the police when they sear- 
ched Adams's filing cabinets, because the doc- 
tor's secretary had taken them out of the Mor- 
rell file some years before in ordeT to throw 
them out. But in the middle of this job she had 
been distracted by something else and had 
dumped them in the back of the cabinet, where 
the defence solicitors had found them. They 
showed that of the quantity of opiates pre- 
scribed, two thirds had not been Injected into . 
Mrs Morrell. After this revelation, the trial 
limped on for another two weeks, but the pro- 
secution had been ambushed and destroyed. 
Dr Adams was acquitted. 

The other potential libel claimant was the 
prosecutor, the Attorney-General. He was 
almost at once after the verdict asked at Ques- 
tion Time In the House of Commons “whether 
he would institute an independent inquiry into 
. the conduct of the prosecution's case against 
,t>r Adams”. He would not. And Easing the 
Passing is in one sense the report of the inquiry 
which never happened , but laced perhaps with 
a bigger measure of venom than anything 


A* W. B. Simpson 

ANDREWROSE 

Slink: Murder on (he Common 
220pp. BodleyHead. £9.95. 

0370308565, 

V ptll.1907 Epgiish crifojnal taw proceeded ( pn ■ 
the assumption that jupes,.though plot judges', 
were Infallible so lon£ as the correct proced- 
ures had beph followed. Given a properly (in- 
ducted trial, a wnVictipn (hbwever perverse) 
coixlcf hot be reye freed in the courts^ anil subse-. 
quently disrovered evidence made qo differ- 
ence,. Justice be}ng thus perceived as ;pjo* 
cediite, the wrongly convicted had to fieekuot 
justice but mercy, petitioning through this 
Home Office for a pardon. In 1907, in response 
to scandals, all this was to bb changed by the 
establishment of a new. criminal appeal court. 
Which was given the power to upset a jufy 
verdict. Wrongful' convictions cpuld now be 
remedied judicially, hr open court; and inot 
administratively' laid secretly ip the Home 
Office. The new system was first seriously 
tested In 1911 by the Unsatisfactory conviction 
of Stinie Mon^tm for the murder of Leon 
Beron, Whosi bridy, Curiously nyitilatcd, was 
found on Clappam Common, early : on Npw 
Year's day. Ail excellent account ol SBqieV 


HMSO would have published. 

Lord Devlin’s profound contempt for Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller is the recurring 
theme of his book. Most lawyers would prob- 
ably agree that the contempt was justified by 
the facts. Manningham-Buller was an uninspir- 
ing advocate; a poor forensic tactician; a man 
of limited imagination and no flexibility who 
was floored by every coup de main of the de- 
fence. All this, however, is true of many barris- 
ters who do not deserve the invective directed 
against Manningham-Buller here. What does 
perhaps warrant it ia the peculiar feature of the 
Adams trial which gives the affair its estab- 
lished place in legal history. The decision was 
made, probably by Manningham-Buller him- 
self, but certainly with his approval, to intro- 
duce at the magistrates’ committal proceedings 
three months before the trial, a great deal of 
material tending to suggest that Dr Adams had 
killed other patients for their money. This evi- 
dence was plainly irrelevant and legally in- 
admissible. It was also very weak, and was not 
in fact used at the trial. But it contributed to an 
astonishing burst of newspaper sensationalism 
including the suggestion in one paper that the 
doctor was responsible for four hundred mur- 
ders. Dr Adams was convicted by the press 
long before he was acquitted by the jury. The 
prejudice done to his cause might have been 
very serious. As a direct result legislation was 
introduced after the trial to restrict the report- 
ing of committal proceedings. Newspaper edi- 
tors bridle at this restriction, but they would do 
well to remember the occasion for it. Lord 
Devlin's belief is that Manningham-Buller de- 
liberately conducted the trial in such a way as 
to heighten the sensational impact, because he 
considered that the conviction of a famous 
murderer would further his career. ThBt is one 
reason for Lord Devlin's contempt and dislike. 
Others are more personal. In 1959 Lord Devlin 
presided over a Commission of Inquiry which 
investigated allegations that Dr Hastings Ban- 
da had planned a massacre of the entire Euro- 
pean population of Nyasaland. The Commis- 
sion concluded that the allegation was “an 
emanation of the overheated imagination 
which seems so easily to infect informers to the 
Special Branch”, This was an embarrassment 
to the government, and led to a remarkable 
speech by Manningham-Buller in the House of 
Commons, rapturously received by Conserva- 
tive members, in which the judge was de- 
nounced as a credulous victim of Dr Banda’s 
charm. It is clear that Lord Devlin greatly re- 
sented this, as he had every reason to do. There 
is more than a whiff of revenge in these pages. 

These incidents have sharpened Lord 
Devlin’s barbs. The breadth of his attack on 
Manningham-Buller is sufficiently explained 
by the contempt of an exceedingly Intelligent 


trial has long been available in the Notable 
British Trials Series. But Andrew Rose's book 
breaks new ground, for, unlike previous wri- 
ters, he has been able to use the Home Office 
papers on the case. He has produced as good a 
treatment of the whole shabby story as one 
could wish. 

: Victim, supposed murderer and many; vUv 
. .nel&es i . were.' : : 

", spcctQr ^ensley put it at the.tri^ . They wife 
ittattiigrant ;• jews from Russia and .eastern 
• Europe settled. ‘in poverty in VVhitedhapel. 

. HoWever; It w’aa not their humility but their 
propensity to violence which was alarming 
. 1 respectable London, In December of 1910 five 
unarmed bobbies had beeij sh6t, three fatally, 
by. a Whitechapel Russian revolutionary 
. fcrolip, provoking fa the general public a splint ' 
of xenophobia. and qntiserhtti^ni Understand- 
; ably , Inspector* Werisley and his colleagues, 

1 whti investlgated the crime, Were in ,a zealous 
. frame of mind; -ai The put it, Etching; 
the unpleasant. mood of the time: “We do not; 
breed that type here and we- do npt WaptV 
them. ” The Sydney Street, siege foUb^ed dn : . 
January 3, with the incineration of Tcte? the . 
Painter at the hands of Winston ChufoUti aidti 
the 'Soots Guards. : ,'V; 't. 

It was in this context that Stinie wps arfostpd, 
yerbaUed in the traditional mariner arid iried,' 
... ^either he por ^eron were, pillars bfcwriqty,.- 
, 1 • Stinie . had i ^nsldeVa^lp^ 

‘ '-7 1 iv. : 7 ; '.'7 


anti cultured man for un obtuse mediocrity who 
had got where he had by good fortune and 
political manoeuvre alone. 

What was almost unique about him, and makes fc 
career so fascinating is that what the ordinary career- 
ist achieves by making hiniseir agreeable, fabelycr 
otherwise, Reggie achieved by making himself dt 
agreeable. ... His disogrccablencss was so pens- 
sive, his persistence so interminable, the obstruct 
lions lie manned so far flung, his objectives 
apparently so insignificant, that sooner or later you 
would be templed to nsk yourself whether the game 
was worth the cnudlc. . . . He was neither a saint nor 
h villain. Rut since most of his convictions were 
wrong-headed, he was ineluctably a do-badder, by 
which 1 mean n person whose activities bear thesamr 
relation to villainy as those of a do-gooder do to 
sanctity. 

Lord Devlin's book provokes many reflec- 
tions on English judicial processes. The des- 
tructive rote of the press on the eve of a great 
criminal trial; the peculiarities of the English 
law of evidence and criminal procedure, so 
heavily weighted against the prosecution; the 
uncertain relationship between a professional 
judge and an amateur jury deciding the facts 
under his “guidance”. The account which he 
gives of the process by which he composed his 
summing up is particularly revealing. Criminal 
lawyers will be interested to learn by what 
Jesuitical arguments Lord Devlin persuaded 
himself that he could properly direct the jury 
(as he did) that they were bound in law to 
ignore Dr Adams’s admissions to the police, 
although he had permitted evidence of those 
admissions to be given. The most disturbing 
reflection provoked by the book is, however, 
one which would be just as true of any system 
of criminal justice. The verdict must depend so 
much on the accidental survival of evidence. If 
Dr Adams’s secretary had not been distracted 
while tidying up his files, the doctor might well 
have been hanged. 

Evidently the judge thought that he was not 
guilty and more or less said so to the jury. But 
there is an eccentric twist. Twenty-five years 
later following a study of the transcripts of the 
trial. Lord Devlin is persuaded that perhaps Dr 
Adams should have been convicted after u- 
Not on the basis of the crude and mercenary 
murder alleged by the prosecution but on the 
basis of a subtler scheme, bom on an under- 
standing with his terminally ill patients that he 
would “ease the passing” when he thought the 
time had come. In law mercy-killing is murder, 
but in conscience it is less culpable murdeuj 
Manningham-Buller hud had more flcflWjy 
of mind he might perhaps have proved nr 
lesser murder even after the production of w 
treatment records hnd disproved the greater. 
But that which an exceedingly intelligent ana 
cultured judge has taken twenty-five yeaf*» 
realize, an obtuse and mediocre careerist ca 
be forgiven for overlooking In a fortnight. 


deed, he may well have been guilty as charged, 
and if so, probably with an accomplice. Beron 
was an unpleasant racketeer and a police 
informer, which was surely why he was killed. 
But the trial and subsequent proceedings re- 
flected little credit on anyone else. Stinie’s 
counsel, Edward Abinger, was a neurotic in- 
competent. Richard Muir, who prosecuted, 
■Was a scalp- hunter; his problem was not Incom- . 
petence but a Borry lack of moral scruple. The ; 
judge,. Charles Darling, uncharacteristically 
behaved quite well, but the evidence presented 
before tym oscillated at times between the 
. comic and the surrealistic. A principal prosecu- 
tion* witness; the victim’s brother Solomon, 
was confined to Colriey Hatch lunatic 
. asylum as sooii as the) trial was decently over, < 
/where he remained, with bis wife, for the refit 
Of his life.' 1 !;' •7-7 ■ -Vi-, ’ ; "... •• 

Stinie was conyiCted, and appealed! But the 
appeal whs- rejected in spite of n'evv jnfprma-: 
tion, Abinger’s known ^cbni^tdhcei wholly * ;• 
. - UMeliable>ritienc« bf identity , find the trdsgivv ; 

tnaljddg^. The. judges' consented , 

. /trjohgh ' prep teed io uphold the roh^ctibh, V 
iwerd/ wftbPnr* sift flppaireht fierise ; of, incon- 
:j grulty ,;nbt all nappy about lhd;coq»quential s 


; . exeinitiph' Pi StifrlciiSp ibey encouraged the. ; . 
;7 Jjqme -Secretary, : Wlnston ; Churchill; :tp - do ■:» 
' ' what they .w^e prepared Itp do, arid &ve “ 


Justice, almost Incredibly for one who I® K 
upheld the conviction, described 
of Beron's death as “still unf at homed . 
Home Office officials succeeded in heading 
further attempts to free Stinie; .he 
possibly was killed during force-fee®*. 
Parkhurst Prison some ten years l ater ‘-7,j * 
Mr Rose, recounting the whole con 
story, which even has some lighter me >, 
has produced a book which is both 
read and a serious attempt to make the • 
life of Stinie Morrison understandable, 
as that is now possible. At a more g enerai w 
his book must provoke speculator! _ 
where, if.it all, rational inquiry into tnj 
into the operation of a system of crimi j 
tice. The form of a trial certainly does ° ^ 
itself to such an inquiry; it merely 6uD J ^ 
solution privately reached by 
authorities to a process of pubUc 
tiny. And unless very much higher 
for the process are insisted up 011 J“ aD ^ 
epaefo 19U, the trial fails to offer y ^ 

protection for the innocent. The appem ■ 

both incapable of reviewing convictio * ^ 
unwilling to try! The consequence is ^ 
fiponsibility devolves again upon _ wl « the 
vanls add the Home Secretary, just as ^ 
case before the crifliinal appeal 00 of 
- established in 1907; they too are “"Sw 
ppejdngjiobdgates. The problems ^ ™ 
r ptagVe!the syslernto ■ Ajis’dsy • ' 
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Muffling the tocsin 


David Carlton 

BANNS w.maull 

Raw Materials, Energy and Western Security 
413pp. Macmillan in association with the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies. 
£30. 

0333371518 

OYEOGUNBADEJO 

The International Politics of Africa’s Strategic 
Minerals 

213pp. Frances Pinter. £17.50. 

0861875281 

Since its foundation in 1958 the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS) has consis- 
tently issued books and pamphlets of impress- 
ive quality. Apart from the excellent annual 
Military Balance and Strategic Survey, the bulk 
of its output has been the work of individual 
authors who naturally take personal responsi- 
bility for the opinions they express. Thus in a 
forma) sense the IISS is correct in claiming that 
it is “independent of governments and not the 
advocate of any particular interest”. Neverthe- 
less the writers selected by the IISS tend to 
share a rather similar outlook. It is not so much 
that they support the West in general and Nato 
in particular - though they mostly do - but 
rather that they are almost invariably sceptical 
of apocalyptic predictions and of radical pre- 
scriptions from whichever quarter they may 
come. The theses of the Committee on the 
Present Danger are received with no more 
enthusiasm than are those of Western peace 
movements. 

And yet the law of averages suggests that 
even the IISS will sooner or later sponsor a 
work which will turn out to be the scholarly 
equivalent of the famous issue of the Daily 
Express of August 7, 1939, when ten out of 
twelve of its European correspondents re- 
ported that “there will be no war this year”. 
Hums W. Maull must hope that his Raw Ma- 
terials, Energy and Western Security will not 
prove to be that spectacular exception. Cer- 


tainly in reflecting on the dangers to the West 
of possible fuel and strategic mineral supply 
interruptions he has reached an apparently 
“safe" IlSS-style conclusion: “Such resource 
wars need not take place during the next two 
decades and they are perhaps quite unlikely 
but mineral economic security risks should not 
be under-estimated. They are important - but 
they also appear manageable . . . But since 
the book went to press the situation in South 
Africa has already greatly worsened and this 
naturally leads one to wonder whether the alar- 
mists in American conservative circles might 
for once turn out to be correct. 

The central fear in Ronald Reagan's 
Washington is that certain strategic minerals 
vital to the functioning of Western economies 
and to Nato military preparedness could be- 
come unavailable for a protracted period as a 
result either of anarchy or of the emergence of 
an implacably anti-Western regime in South 
Africa. True, the number of vital minerals ab- 
out which we need to feel acute concern is not 
as large as is often popularly supposed. For, 
as Maull’s extremely detailed and well- 
researched survey shows, some of them are or 
could be produced in impressive quantities in 
countries other than South Africa. Western 
dependence on Pretoria with respect to these 
minerals is accordingly already being steadily 
reduced to an extent that the author, if any- 
thing, understates. But if the threat to the 
supply of strategic minerals in general can eas- 
ily be oversold, there remain some hard cases. 
Consider, for instance, manganese and plati- 
num. Just two countries. South Africa and the 
Soviet Union, dwarf the rest of the world in 
terms of both production and proven reserves. 
As for the especially important case of chro- 
mite, a mere three countries, South Africa, the 
Soviet Union and Zimbabwe, appear to pos- 
sess at least 90 per cent of the world’s proven 
reserves. A future Moscow-Pretoria-Harare 
axis might accordingly be able to pose a severe 
threat to the West. 

Maull, however, discounts the prospective 


effectiveness of any such alliance. For the prud- 
ent stockpiling of the relevant minerals, 
together with planning for appropriate sub- 
stitutions now taking place in the West, would 
probably mean that any suspension of supplies 
from South Africa would have to be very 
protracted indeed to have a catastrophic im- 
pact. The question, then, is whether any 
populous state, whatever its political ideolo- 
gy, would in practice deliberately forgo vital 
foreign earnings for more than a brief period. 
Those who take an optimistic view point to 
the conduct of OPEC. The fact is that not 
even the Islamic radicals have gone very far in 
seeking to use the oil weapon for long-term 
political purposes as distinct from making 
one-off political gestures and opportunistical- 
ly securing or maintaining revenue increases. 
So why, the argument runs, should even a 
Marxist-Leninist South Africa be expected to 
behave differently? 

Maull himself does not in any case take 
seriously the prospect of the emergence of a 
black-dominated South Africa in the two- 
decade time-frame he has allowed himself. The 
grimmest assumption he is prepared to address 
involves the possibilities that “political ten- 
sions in South Africa will reach such a level, 
and the organization of opposition will ad- 
vance so far, as to lead to major acts of sabot- 
age against mining installations and infrastruc- 
ture”. He concludes; “Disruption of mineral 
supplies to the West could very well be asso- 
ciated with such a development, although a 
total halt of exports for a prolonged period 
seems rather unlikely . . . What this might 
imply is “a protracted, drawn-out crisis, with a 
gradual decline of investment in South African 
mining and so of exports from South Africa as 
political risks increase”. Maull finds it rather 
hard to envisage in such a scenario “an abrupt 
and total loss of South African mineral ex- 
ports”. 

He is reinforced in his quest to muffle the 
tocsin by Oye Ogunbadejo, a writer with what 
is in other respects a very different perspective. 


A member of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence in Ife, Nigeria, he Is a severe critic of 
advanced Western governments, and, above 
all, of the transnational corporations which 
allegedly perpetuate African dependence on 
the core of the international capitalist system. 
And he obviously hopes to see revolutionary 
change in South Africa. Yet in his 77ie Inter- 
national Politics of Africa's Strategic Minerals, 
he, like Maull, rejects the notion that spokes- 
men of the American Right are justified in 
fearing serious interruptions in supplies of 
strategic minerals. This, Ogunbadejo claims, 
arises from their being wilting dupes of white 
South African propagandists: “In reality, the 
Western powers use the resource denial theory 
to justify their cozy relations with Pretoria”. 
As for the Soviet Union, he is entirely dismis- 
sive of its potential role as currently seen by 
American alarmists: “The Soviet factor - the 
driving force behind Washington's globalist- 
reglonalist perspective - hBS in particular on 
many occasions been over-stressed to the point 
of plain absurdity.” 

Maull and Ogunbadejo thus exemplify the 
conventional wisdom which tells us that events 
in South Africa are quite unlikely to shake the 
Western system to its foundations. And on any 
short-run assessment their arguments appear 
to be extremely powerful. All the same, I fancy 
I can discern in the background the hovering 
shade of Louis XV. 

Multinationals, Technology and Exports by 
Sanjaya Lall (298pp. Macmillan. £30, paper- 
back £9.95 . 0 333 38770 8) is a selection of 
papers written between 1979 and 1983 on, as 
the author says in his preface, “the general 
subject of multinationals and technological de- 
velopment, and the impact of both on exports 
by developing countries”. The twelve essays 
include “Lessons from Foreign Investment in 
the USA”, “The Recent Growth of the 
Largest US Multinationals” (both written with 
N. S. Siddharthan) and “Multinationals in 
Indian Big Business”. 


The New Select Committees 

Edited by Gavin Drewry 

Gives a factual description of the fourteen 
committees, explains the movement towards the 
Introduction of the cunent system, and appraises Us 
workings. TWb book has the backing of the Study of 
Parliament Group and the contributions are written 
both by academics and by parliamentary clerks. 

0 19 B22785 X, £25 


Labour and the British State 

Barry Jones and Michael Keating 

Studies the relationship of the Labour Party to the 
form and institutions of the United Kingdom and 
looks at how views of the theory of the State, held 
ip the Labour Party, affect the practice of Labour 
government and opposition. A clearly written book on 
the basic nature of British government as seen 
through the eyes of a major party. 

0 19 876187 2, £19.50, Clarendon Press 
0 19 876186 4, paperback £7.95 


The Decline of Class Voting 
in Britain 

Mart N. Franklin 

1 The : definitive study of changes that have occurred In 
, British party and electoral politics since 1964. Shows 
now the decline in class voting has opened the way 
to choice between parties based on issue preferences 
rather than class loyalty. 

0 19 827476 0, £20 0 19 827474 2, paperback £8.95 


TbiO Pathology of Public Policy 

Hogwood and B. Guy Petere 

. first book to analyse the whole tenge of public 
r >t problems, drawing on insights from a ranae of 

y.Bcaaenuc disciplines, policy areas and practical 

with examples from both the UK and the 
‘ on. the , novel concept of the analytical 

'^SSffiSSf of th e pathologies of policy making. 

9-19 978011 7, £17.60 0 19 878010 9. paperback £6.95 
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Mew in paperback 

The Principles of Politics 

J. R. Lucas 

Discusses the nature of political argument and 

K Dlitical obligation, and the traditional ideals of 
[atmal Law and the Rule of Law, of Legality, 
Equality, Freedom, and Justice are elucidated and 
reformulated in modem terms. 

0 19 824774 5. paperback £9.96, Clarendon Press 

The Breakdown of Democratic 
Party Organization, 1940-80 
Alan Ware 

Examines the spectacular collapse of local party 
organizations in America which occurred between 
the early 1960s and the mid-1970s. It is the first major 
study of organizational decay at the local level— the 
level from which, traditionally, American parties drew 
their strength. 

0 19 827477 7, £22.50, Clarendon Press 

JVeiv in paperback 

Revival and Reaction 

The Right in Contemporary, America 

Gillian Peele 

Offers a critical analysis of the various elements In 
the revival of right-wing activity— ’neo-conservative’, 
’new right’ , and 'religious right— and assesses how 
it has changed American policy under Reagan. 

'Her subiect is as superbly topical as her treatment 
is shrewd and knowledgeable.’ TVrs TiniBB 
Educational Supplement 

'Will be of great value to British reader? who have • 
viewed these stirrings from afar.' The Times Literary 

Supplement . *_ 

0 19 821132 6, paperback £8.95, Clarendon Press • 

Marxism and International 
Relations 

Vendulka Kubalkova . 
and Albert A. Crulckshank 

International relations are often overlooked by 
western and third world Mandats, as also Marxism is 
often overlooked in western studies of international 
relations: These topics are fully discussed in this 
book which also shows how Marxist doctrines have 
been adapted in the field of international diplomacy. 
0 19 876170 8, £22.50, Clarendon Press, Marxist 
Introductions . . .. 


POLITICS ft HISIOinr FROM 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Walther Rathenau 

Industrialist, Banker, Intellectual, and Politician 
Notes and Diaries 1907-1922 

Edited by Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann 

This edition, based on the editor's own German edition, makes available in 
English some of the most Important records of Rathenau's life and achievements. 
'More than merely an essential document ... It 1 b also a valuable source far 
social and political history of the WUhelmine and Weimar periods.' Welt am 
Sonntag (reviewing German edition) 

0 19 822606 7, £40, Clarendon Press 

‘Orator Hunt’ 

Henry Hunt and English Working-Class Radicalism 

John Beicbem 

Based on a wide range of primary sources, this is the first full-scale biography 
of Hunt, which reassesses nls influential career and sheds new light on a 
.formative period in the development of radical and working-class politics. 

0 19 822759 0, £25, Clarendon Press 

Lord Grenville 1759-1834 

Peter Jupp 

Based gn an extensive range of manuscript sources, this study places Grenville's 
life and career in 'Us political and personal context and provides an assessment 
of his importance in the history of the period! 

0 19 820061 7, £30, Clarendon Press 

Oxford Journals . ; 

Parliamentary Affairs 

A Journal of Comparative Politics • 

Edited by F. F. Ridley 

ISSN: 0013-2290 Subscriptions Vol. 39:. £20 (UK), US $55 (N. America), £33 
(Elsewhere) 


For details of Oxford Politics and History Books, contact Kate Jury, Academic 
Publicity, OUP, Walton Street, Oxford OX2 6DP. Information on Oxford Journals 
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J. J. WILHELM 

The American Roots of Ezra Pound 
245pp. New York: Garland. $19.95. 
0824075005 

OMAR POUND and A. WALTON LITZ (Editors) 

Ezra Pound and Dorothy Shakespeare: 

Their letters 1909-1914 
399pp. Faber. £25. 

0571 134607 

DONALD PEARCE and HERBERT SCHNEIDAU 
(Editors) 

Ezra Pound / John Theobald : Letters 
161pp. Redding Ridge, CT: Black Swan. 
$22.50. 

0933806 02 7 
CARROLL F. TERRELL 
A Companion to the Cantos of Ezra Pound: 
Volume II 

791pp. University of California Press. £35.95 . 
052004731 1 
BURTON RAFFEL 

Ezra Pound, Prime Minister of Poetry 
170pp. Hamden, CT: Archon. $17.50. 
0208020616 
RONNIE AFTER 

Digging for the Treasure: Translation after 
Pound 

217pp. Berne: Peter Lang. SFr 59.80. 

0820403158 
CHRISTINE FROULA 

To Write Paradise: Style and error in Pound’s 
Cantos 

205pp. Yale University Press. £18.50. 

0300025122 

1985 is the centenary year of the birth of Ezra 
Pound, American poet, critic, letter- writer, 
composer, amateur economist, "village ex- 
plainer” (Gertrude Stein's phrase, dismissive, 
but quite illuminating). The anniversary is 
being marked, os is our custom nowadays, by 
means of several international conferences, a 
poetry festival in Cambridge last June, an ex- 
hibition now on at the Tate Gallery (for Pound 
was an ardent lover and critic of the visual arts 
and a promoter of a number of young artists 
whose work attracted him), and a spate of 
critical and biographical books, swelling the 
flood of scholarship which has risen since 1951, 
when Hugh Kenner's The Poetry of Ezra 
' Pound began the process which has made 
Pound one of the most extensively studied 
figures of modern literature. The archives at 
.'Yale themselves contain more than enough 
, tuaterinl to extend such work Well into Pound's 
• second century. The poet and his writing re- 

- tqaiA among die most problematic, In some 
yrays the most controversial areas of twentleth- 
Century literature, . 

, Despite the publication of many letters and a 
number of biographies, parts of Pound's life - 
especially his early years - have until lately 
remained rather obscure. The American Roots 
of Ezra Pound begins the story long before 
1885. James Wilhelm's purpose in this bopk is 
' to explore the context of certain personal aliu- 
. sions and reminiscences which punctuate 
'Pound's Cantos and provide some of the more 
difficult problems of interpretation. The first 
,three chapters of family history are scrupulous* 
Iy researched, and contain as much as is now 
- ' known- pc rtisps as much as is now likely to be . 

. ! I dtecoyored- about Ezra's origin* in.the Pound, 
'Weston, tod Wadsworth elans. PduUd'a pWn 
pride hlsAmericannerf was eforeasedin 
Indiscretions j, a fictionalized autobiography 
1 written partly in imitation of Henry Jan>es, 
.published in 1920; a kind of source-book: for 
. , American materials in Tfye Cantos , Wiijiclm 
' Interprets Pound’s fiction. of himself by refer- 
ence- td fact, transcribes pseudonyms and 
gives us the basis for the family. histoiy well 

as clarifying its emotional and literary sign!* 

. j finance ; "PoUiid" , as he remarks, "could write 
. the' whole social history of the United States 
:froin his family's uihafc? 

1 The bulk of Wilhelm's book deals with, the 

- somewhat more familiar material of Pound’s 
childhood and youth, his education; and hb 
relations with his parents, H. D William Cat- 

■ los Williams, and others who played an impor- 

- (arit part in his emotional and aesthetic de- 
velopment. At least equally interesting, for 

r iders of the poetry and prose of the. 1930s, 
Wilhelm's account- of -Poundls phiJclivopd 
fascination with money - money as a physical 


entity working its “hypnotic spell” over him. 
Wilhelm refers briefly to the analogy, in 
Pound's thinking, between the making of 
wealth and the making of art: still one of the 
least clearly understood aspects of Pound’s 
systematizing mind. 

Equally carefully documented is the volume 
of letters exchanged between Ezra and the 
young Dorothy Shakespeare during Pound’s 
first years in London. This new account of their 
courtship casts an unexpected light on yet 
another obscure area of Pound's biography, 
taking up the story, in part, where Wilhelm's 
volume leaves it. But it is not quite Pound’s 
story. The editors, Dorothy and Ezra’s son, 
Omar Pound, and A. Walton Litz, tell us that 
the book contains only 9 per cent of extant 
letters between the couple; but it is filled out by 
passages horn Dorothy's journal, and the col- 
lection is in fact weighted towards her writing. 
Readers approaching the book from the angle 
of their interest in Pound will find some redres- 
sing of the balance between the comparatively 
public figure of Ezra and the private woman he 
married. Indeed, it almost seems as though the 
motive for the publication of the letters is a 
desire to do justice to Dorothy; it is above all 
her voice we hear, beginning in the gushing 
early journal entries (“be has a wonderful, 
beautiful face . . - more the rhapsodies of a 

schoolgirl than the reactions of a woman of 
twenty-two), and this voice gives us the allusive 
record of a courtship like the faded fragrance 
of a forgotten Edwardian novel. How could the 
poet support a young lady in the appropriate 
manner? He was asked to visit less frequently, 
to wait a while, to provide financial references 
- even, comically, at the last minute, asked for 
a guarantee from the consulate that the British 
marriage service would be legally binding in 
America. Dorothy's reactions range from ec- 
stasy to practicality, but certainly she accepted 
the social demands of the situation, as did 
Pound. 

Despite the immediacy of the fetters, the 
record remains obscure. Perhaps this is partly 
because of Dorothy’s natural reserve - her 
mother described her to Pound as “becoming 
always more fundamentally selfish and self- 
absorbed”. But we become aware of her grow- 
ing seriousness about art, and a strong visual 
sense, especially in the later pieces, makes her 
letters both lively and direct . She displays more 
strength of character and taste than we had 
previously realized. With all that, the letters 
are very private. The editors have responded 
by proyiding extensive, detailed, sometimes 
plodding footnotes, which constitute a glossary 
to a time when Pound was modernizing his 
poetry,! and an exegesis of many personal allu- 
sions in the Pisan Cantos and later poems. 
Dorothy was not ignorant of Pound’s literary 
activities; she helped with research, and also 
refers hereto such matters as his manifesto, “ A 
Few Don'ts by an Im agist", though without 
giving us. any new or special insight into (he 
Im agist movement or Pound’s role in it. We are 
eavesdropping on another kind .of conversa- . 
tion, 

By contrast, the collection of letters between 
Pound and a young American academic, John 
Theobald, comes from the other end of 
Pound's working life and a much more casual 
relationship. The series was initiated In 1957 by 
.. abj foqdfry frotn, Theobald* whp wa* th<?n pot- 1 
• : ting together a poetry anthology for atooplv : 
and pursued for a few months by Pound. TKe . 
. I- lettera' are typical of the correspondence from 
this period ip Pound’s life : expressions of his 
, : need to tommunfoate his ldea$ toahyon? who 
: I Would offer him an Oar. The editors, Donald 
Pearce and Herbert Schrieidau. in the main 1 
reproduce :the abbreviatiohf and strange 
, phonetfr renderings of Pound's original type- 
sc^ptSitodprovidefoOfooteawhichpartly for 1 
/ rerpret his wortki. But, neither Theobald nor 


tos 74 to 117, has at last appeared. Exhaustive- 
ly researched, its materials have been collected 
over some years; use has been made of the 
resources of the National Poetry Foundation of 
the University of Maine and the informed 
assistance of the dozens of Pound scholars 
who, in turn, have been aided by Professor 
Terrell and his Pound journal, Paideima, over 
several decades. The Companion provides 
canto-by-canto listings of sources, background 
materials, published exegeses and glossaries; it 
is a reference work to which any serious 
student of the poem must repeatedly turn. 

Current Pound scholarship focuses on The 
Cantos and tends to see Pound’s whole career 
as leading towards that half-century-long pro- 
ject. It has become rare to find a work of 
criticism as general and wide-ranging as Bur- 
ton Rnffel's curiously named introductory 
volume for the general reader. Raffel, who has 





mm 


written on T. S. Eliot and comes to Pound 
through an interest in their relationship, claims 
for his Ezra Pound, Prime Minister of Poetry 
an independence from Poundian scholarship, 
asserting that Pound “deserves to be taken, as 
muoh as possible, on his own terms”. The book 
is briskly written (though full of typographical 
erron), with sharp personal reactions, epi- 
grammatic comments, and judgments that are 
often direct and apposite. But it is a brave man 
who tries to deal with all Pound’s work in so 
short a study. Critical analysis is sparse, and 
the reader will' soon need further help: like 
much of Pound’s own literary criticism, the 
commentary may demand either too much, or 
not enough, of us. Raffel has interesting things 
to say about such matters as translation , or 77ie 
Cantos' "poetic voice rather than poetic subst- 
ance”, but little space in which to develop or 
prove his contentions. If is too easy to quarrel 
with some of the material selected for atten- 
: tfon, given the brevity of the book. A rather 
more serious foiling is Raffel’s apparent un- 
familiarity with some of the current critical 
debates, which could have clarified questions 
raised here; and his limited understanding of 
the nature of Pound’s own literary criticism 
and theory, : .. , • ,. 

■' Ronnie Aster's monograph is the type of 
. specialized stinty, based on a graduate disserta- 
tion, which is alas increasingly consigned in 
foeto. scholarly hard times to the uncomfort- 
: : able obscurity ,ot some form of micro-repro- 
duction; This volume, however, comes cleanly 
. photographed from an '.excellent typescript to 
place Pound In the context of * "modern Re- 
nalssanto :|n English translation” based on 
, “new aeaitoptiijfis about the nature and intent 


j stye, elliptical, opaque sometimes frantic style 
of the pi)et lo the iifoahe slsylum. There is a sad, 

\ abortive quality ■ td j the \ book; . some of the 
j reasons for this can to traced to the letfors, ; and. 
' some are expiated to the^hones t and foodest 
introduction, by Tbebbald.hin^lf. r ' 

; All three of these books are presented, by 
1 the scholars responsible, ris providing ^ 
the exegesisof Pound ’a Cantos; Forthatpuf- 
pose, however, the ultimate tool is Carioll F. 
Tejrell’s 4 Cotnpaifipft /fa .Cajitqsjtff, Ettra 

; Pound; ^ whose second Volume, covering Can- 


of UteiWy; framlation^^ 

- much jnflton^^ 

; : : Treasure: sets’ agttimt 

. Victorian literalism the kfodfof creative tranj- 
: lation which ppund . practised In his^'Homage 
- : to Sextto iii 

cfot #: .Aptef dciala With translk-. 
■ tito^a iiipdeof criticism. iti qccordanto ^with 
f; Tound’a owi principlei ahd also as a mbde of 
‘ retow^' vrifofo a great Uterary tTadition. She 
1 placm' Pound tont^ly witito the coritext iof 


"i,.' V!l 




renewal of an old text. The book refen 
thought fully to n wide range of poetry, critic- 
ism a ml translation; its observations must in- t 
tcrest not only Pound’s renders, but also stu- 
dents of contemporary translation and Its 
theoretical basis. 

Behind Apler’s study there lies of course the 
question of the essential nature of a poetic text 
and this is likewise the question from which 
Christine Froula’s work takes its first steps; for 1 
wlmt concerns her is the problem of determin- ' 
ing an authoritative text of The Cantos. Ter- 
rell, in A Companion to the Cantos, refers toa 
projected variorum edition. Froula makes it 
clear how far we arc from having an agreed 
text, and asks whether an "ideal” text could be 
established, given so many authorial manu- 
scripts and typescripts, ns well as published 
variations including those in the two contem- 
porary versions, English and American. To 
illustrate the problem, Froula focuses on Can- * 
to 4, for which she provides an extensive 
“genetic text”, displaying the development of 
the poem between 1915 and 1925. She repro- 
duces seven drafts and a number of sketches or 
fragments, and refers to various proof or set- 
ting copies. Pound's Cantos clearly provides 
one of the most extraordinarily corrupt texts to 
tease the modern editor and scholar; yet their 
problem differs from that faced by, say, the 
editor of Elizabethan texts, consisting not is 
the absence, but in the plethora of evidence 
about the genesis and development of the 
work. 

As a statement of modem editorial priori- 
pies and problems, Froula’s book is fascinating 
reading for the advanced student; as an Illu- 
mination of the poetic practice of a master 
craftsman, its appeal is different and broader. 
Beyond both editorial and technical concerns, 
however, Froula asks basic questions about the 
essence of the Cantos. She defines the poem as 
a self-reflexive text, "to complicate the concept 
of intentionality, expanding questions of form 
and meaning beyond the author's own declara- 
tions about the work to the historical force* 
that determined those intentions". The begin- 
nings of The Cantos lie in the transitional yean. 
1915 to 1919, when Pound developed beyond 
his early romantic expressionism and Victorian 
literary styles into a modernist, rerognizingthe 
intertexlual nature of the poem, understanding 
that he was surpassing the narrative uni tie « 
the nineteenth century: “Tills is not a wortol 
fiction /nor yet of one man”. Thus thepol^° ! 
Froula's book is its argument that we need to 
understand Pound’s Cantos by understanding 
Us formal and linguistic innovativeneCi n 
merely In terms of its compositional hlswnn 
though that is important , but also in relation 
Pound’s desire to reshape the traditional tar 
tionship between poetry and objective ■ 
between history and the paradise which was 
him the end, though not the ending, ot 
poem. . 

Tho book is very closely argued, and this 
pose problems, notably in the first cnapi, 
where to follow Froula’s points aboU . 
various pre-publication stages of the worr 
must flip back and forth between hercomro 
and tho transcribed documents- She caD .. 
display an annoying habit of referring to 
Pound “was thinking or at one p° 
another. But whatever the quibbles, 

• holds our attention, not only by its e ■ ■ 
Beftclive story, but especially by.the argum^ 
focused In the third chapter about the nat _ 
what we call ‘‘error’' in The Cantos. T*jj 
plicated compositional history, tbejjjg^ 
ness and elliptical, non-narrative 

make The Cantos a touchstone of mo*** 
poetry; and jts value as exempto fo^^,: 
critical debates on the nature of jwjj ‘ 
forms arid structures, and the justinca 
textual exegesis, Is made very clear* > 

^ Contributors . to Ezra Pound and.tttoQ 
, . edited by Marianne Korn (204pP- M ^ 

Poetry Foundation, : University o j 

’ ..i9,95/$lfo 0, 915032; U 2), 

. . ; Andre Bernstein ; on “History and 
In 'Pound’s Cantos " ; Alan Durimti 
Language of History in 5JL. TW 

J, Peacqckv on “Pound, anti Proper^ . j. 

, ‘ imitations ofan Historical pers ^ nattf: 
>i NdiddiM “Personal IBatory In 

• ; r Rtoresebtatiori In Ezra Pound . 
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Kicking up devilment 


Julian Symons 

TIMOTHY MATERER (Editor) 

pound / Lewis: The letters of Ezra Pound and 
Wyndham Lewis 
346pp. Faber. £25. 

0571 136230 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 
The Vulgar Streak 

Afterword and notes by Paul Edwards 
269pp. Black Sparrow Press; distributed in the 
UK by Airlift, 14 Baltic Street, London EC1Y 
0TB. 

£18.95 (paperback , £1 1 .95). 

0876856296 

“I never write a letter", Wyndham Lewis wrote 
in 1937. The selection from his letters pub- 
lished in 1963 showed this to be far from literal- 
ly accurate, and the remark was made in the 
course of a letter written for publication. Yet it 
has a kind of truth, in the sense that Lewis 
wrote letters not for pleasure but with a pur- 
pose - to excoriate or elucidate, to controvert 
or cozen. He often made drafts of letters, but 
their purpose was to make his meaning clear, 
or the message he had in mind more emphatic. 
Health is sometimes mentioned, but domestic 
affairs are never touched on. This was perfectly 
congenial to Ezra Pound, who in correspond- 
ence ignored everything connected with his 
emotional life even more completely than 
Lewis. Yet the letters between Pound and 
Lewis have intimacy, although of an unusual 
kind. A few of them have appeared in print 
before, but the whole collection makes it plain 
that, especially in the first period of their rela- 
tionship before Pound left England for France 
in 1920, Lewis and Pound were probably closer 
lo each other than they were to any other hu- 
man beings, including Lewis’s mistresses and 
Pound’s wife. When, during the First World 
War, Lewis realized that he had made a mis- 
take by enlisting as a private soldier, and was 
anxious to get a commission, he consulted 
found, who used what influence he had among 
the social and political figures both men knew. 
And when in the same period Lewis feared a 
recurrence of gonorrhoea he asked Pound’s 
advice, and received confident though fa- 
cetious reassurance. “I should be much in- 
clined to doubt whether your trouble were the 
tiapp, glleet or ghonnerrrreaa, but rather a 
natural secretion caused by the continual 
lucubrations or friction or pricktion of the 
route or rut march.” 

found was never happier than when giving 
advice, advice which often had an air of in- 
atruction, so that in this exchange with Lewis 
he took on the role of pox-doctor. A few years 
later he convinced himself, and convinced 
James Joyce too, that Joyce should consult a 
j New York endocrinologist about his eye trou- 
blc. And Lewis at this time was delighted to 
acce pt Pound as an hrtistic coeval also pre- 
pared to be public relations man and unpaid 

• agent, for Eliot and Joyce as well as for Lewis 
nbn*elf. It was Pound who managed to con-. 
v iuce the New York lawyer John Quinn that 
money was os well spent on Vorticist artists as 

• on ctizanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh, and 
oven that Quinri should: finance a disastrously 

, .“Successful Vorticist exhibition in New York. 

. Within a few years the lawyer bitterly regretted 
auccunibing to Pound's persuasiveness about 
art, and said that he would happily sell ail the 
~ - Bn wfh things he had bought (which included 
■ Wc)r kby John and Epstein as well as Lewis) for 
foeaty cents on the dollar. 

’,'Ptinng foe war, however, the money that 
' ■ “owed acrosi the Atlantic from Quinn through 
i ' i? nd was ? godsend to Lewis, as the editor of 
• iMi volume, Timothy Materer, points out. 
; ‘ ^terer, ’whc3se introduction and occasional 
notes to particular letters are a 
: i: ' °? fort and helpfulness, remarks that 

1 ; l j m eD , to e ^nriders Pound’s activities ’ at this 
' understand how HemingWay 

f. ■ him as a sort of saint. Quite 

I •' * ■ W( >irk on behalf of graphic artists 

frying to toll the literary work of Eliot, 
f =' ? : S"! 1 Lewte'fo America - and indeed suc- 


; to? w . Eliot, and although he 


Quinn and to Pound. He asked Pound to be his 
literary executor if he was killed in the war, and 
responded to Pound's letters beginning “Mon 
cher Bummbadier’' and “Cher Veend'aam" by 
calling his friend “My perfectly priceless old 
Bean!" or addressing him as“Dear Poet", with 
"Pound" crossed out. They were at one in re- 
jecting personal feelings and emotional rela- 
tionships as bases for action. Materer quotes 
Pound’s rebuke to Harriet Monroe when she 
thought of abandoning Poetry (Chicago) on 
personal grounds: “The intelligence of the na- 
tion more important than the comfort or life of 
any one individual", and Lewis’s determina- 
tion to avoid involvement in the lives of others 
is expressed in his remark during the 1930s to 
Geoffrey Grigson, that although people said 
he bad children, “I have no children, I have 
work to do". He had at this time sired at least 
five illegitimate children, by three mistresses. 

The second phase of the Pound-Lewis rela- 
tionship is of particular interest for the light it 
throws on Lewis's attitudes at this time. Pound 
in Paris was still, as he had called himself in 
London, “a highly mechanized typing vol- 
cano" , still eager to advance the cause of “Cher 
Wwvyndammmm” by writing a book about 
Lewis as artist, helping to arrange an exhibi- 
tion in Milan, or devising a special Lewis num- 
ber of the Little Review. But Lewis by now 
wanted none of these things. He was occupied 
during the early 1920s with the production of 
the books that came out in an astonishing cas- 
cade in the second lustrum of the decade. They 
were concerned with philosophy ( Time and 
Western Man), politics and society (The Art of 
Being Ruled), Shakespeare seen in the light of 
twentieth-century England (The Lion and the 
Fox), philosophical and satiric fiction (The 
Childermass and The Apes of God) - and this 
list does not by any means exhaust projects 
conceived and partly written. As Lewis wrote 
to Eliot in 1925: "I have quarrelled with almost 
everybody in order to get the time and money 
to write this and other books: and 1 have really 
worked very hard”. He did indeed quarrel with 
almost everybody, even or particularly with 
those who offered him financial support, and 
Eliot had convinced him that it was a mistake 
to let his name appear alongside those of 
writers and artists much his inferiors. 

Hence the kind of thing suggested by Pound, 
continuing to write in little magazines and hav- 
ing pictures in shows here and there, was pro- 
foundly uncongenial to Lewis. In 1922 a letter 
written in friendly terms expresses dissatisfac- 
tion on Lewis's part with most of the work he 
has done so far, and asks (the phrase is re- 
peated three times in a short letter) to be left 
alone. The Milan thing, he says. Is no good, 
and he will write and tell them so if Pound 
wishes. 

Let me alone Tor a little, that will be best. You will 
hove plenty to talk about before very long: and all 
your talkative, generous, burbling interests be satis- 
fied. Forget me for a year, say. 

But this was the kind of suggestion that Pound, 
generous, enthusiastic, often almost unbeliev- 
ably tactless, found it quite impossible to obey. 
He went on trying to sell Lewis pictures and 
organize the Lewis number of the Little Re- 
view, he told Lewis that Ford Madox Ford was 
starting a review and that, although Lewis by 
now regarded Ford as an enemy, “yr woik will 
be opera grata to management”. Suggestions 
streamed from him. Would Lewis like to do ten 
or a dozen designs for Pound’s two Cantos 
dealing with modern Britain as Hell, could 
they kick up any new devilment? 

Many of these letters Lewis left unanswered, 
but in 1925 the Irrepressible Pound’s sugges- 
tion that there should be a special Lewis dum- 
ber of yet another new magazine, This Quar- 
ter, provoked him to an outburst emphasizing 
that he no longer wanted Pound to act as un- 
paid adman and agent: 

I do not want a "Lewis number" or anythitig of that 
sort in This Quarter or anywhere else, at this mo- 
ment. . . . You insist on disregarding what 1 write to 
you, is not that so? . 

Please note the following: because in the glonous 
days of Marinetti, Nevinson, machinery, Wads- 
worth, Wormwood Scrubs and Wyoming, we were 
associated to some extent In publicity campaigns, 
that does not give you a mandate to interfere when 
you think fit, with, or without my consent, with my 
career. 

He added, with reference to. the ill-advised 
"Bel Esprit" scheme devised by Popnd pri- 
marily to gito finandal to^rityto'EUqt.foat 
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"If you launch at me and try and force on me a 
scheme which I regard as malapropos and 
which is liable to embarrass me, you will not 
find me as docile as Eliot.” 

The end of a friendship, one might think ; but 
Pound simply refused to be offended. He re- 
turned the letter with brief marginal notes, and 
a postscript addressed to “Cher W" assuring 
Lewis that “I shall take no further steps what- 
ever regarding any activity of yours until re- 
quested by you to do so". This moth, however, 
could not resist the flame. Within three months 
he was sending Lewis money (“It came in the 
nick of time and drove away three wolves. I am 
very grateful”), and a little later suggesting that 
Lewis should apply for a Guggenheim award - 
and also, typically, telling him just what should 
be said on the application form. One cannot 
read these letters without being impressed by 
Pound’s generosity of spirit , but almost equally 
notable are Lewis’s desperate attempts to com- 
bine expressions of gratitude with frantic irrita- 
tion at the frequently crass approach of the 
American. The bitterness Lewis felt that the 
immense amount of work he did with pen, 
pencil and brush did not provide him with a 
comfortable living, and his belief that poverty 
is for many people a social disease, is apparent 
throughout the correspondence. 

Your assumption that the majority of people arc 
compassionate, full of a delicate consideration for 
other people’s difficulties, distressed on hearing ab- 
out them, incapable of feeling satisfaction on hearing 
that another person is til-provided with money, - 
incapable of being insolent in consequence - feeling 
they could be so with impunity - disposed to give 
more money, not less , because they know it is badly 
needed - where do you get that from? 

With the 1920s over the two men’s interests 
diverged, and the zest of the correspondence 
fades. They remained friendly, but Lewis 
briskly dismissed Pound’s economics, and 
although Pound approved of Lewis’s right- 
wing pamphleteering during the 1930s, such 
directly political writing was outside his own 
increasingly eccentric concerns, Pound’s later 
letters, incoherent, almost dementedly dnti- 
semitic and at times barely intelligible, make 
sad reading, in part because they still retain the 
manic enthusiasm of earlier days in a wholly 
unordered form, rather as if a never altogether 
reliable machine had gone completely out of 
control. Lewis’s replies are consistently friend- 
ly, but the links joining the two no longer ex- 
isted. 

The Vulgar Streak is not mentioned in the 
letters, and by the time it appeared at the end 
of 1941, Pound had begun his broadcasts on 
Rome radio. Lems did, however, write about 
the novel to H. G. Wells, who had sent him a 
note of congratulation on what Wells called his 
shocker. In an early draft of his letter Lewis 
commented: 

I will tell you in as few words as possible, what I 
thought I was doing. The time in which we live 
appears to me, qua period, to be a “shocker". . . . 
T7\e rather shocking nature of my book was to my 
mind a faithful interpretation of an epoch where 
violence Is everywhere. 

And Lewis went on to say that his hero was 
meant to be another Julien Sorel or Raskolni- 
kov, “whose bug could not be. the Napoleonic 
bug this time, but rather the selfconsciousness, 
‘power’, ‘force’, and ‘action’ that has infected 
so many people today". 

Lewfe set his book at the time of Munich, 
first in Venice, then in London. The comic- 
opera falsity of all that is done and said, in a 
book heavy with rumours of war, is empha- 
sized by the inane chatter and speculation of 
the characters as they lie about on the Lido or 
eat an expensive meal in a Venetian restauran t 
under the eyes of waiters "gathered in a scowl- 
ing ring, i . like slovenly birds of prey”. 
Against- this back-drop of unreality (Lewis, 
writing in 1940, knew that Munich had failed) 
is posed a hero who Is himself totally false. 
Vincent Penhaie is a worklng^lass figure pre- 
tending to an upper-class background, arid *n 
apparently wealthy inan who is in fact a dealer 
in counterfeit money. 

7?te Vulgar Streak is the- last of three Lewis 
novels using the thematic material of thrillers, 
and as Paul Edwards says in his afterword it is 
written in a relaxed, colloquial and easily intel- 
ligible style, remote- from that of 77ie Childer- 
mass or The Apes of God. The theme is, along 
with that of The Revenge for Love, the most 
perfectly suited of his fictions to lewis’s didac- 
tic and domic moralism, but the intentions he 


expressed to Wells remain unfulfilled. In part 
this is because the machinery of the plot is 
never set properly in motion, so that (Edwards 
follows other critics in remarking) Vincent as 
man of action is no Julien Sorel. There are 
effective scenes, like that in which Vincent is 
teaching his sister Maddie the laws of "class" 
language and emphasizing them by physical 
actions, so that a mnemonic for the pronuncia- 
tion of "Buckingham" is actually bucking on 
your hams, but in the way of ruthless action 
Vincent goes no further than seducing, im- 
pregnating and marrying a middle-class girl. 
And Lewis’s secondary intention, of attacking 
"the class-nonsense, that weakens us in Eng- 
land so much”, is nullified by the disastrous 
failure of his usually excellent ear, in rendering 
working-class speech. The conversation of 
Vincent's family is given with so many double 
negatives and dropped aitches as to make Alf 
Garnett sound a purveyor of standard English. 

All sorts of ideas are contained within the 
book's loose framework. An effective symbol- 
ism is suggested through the Guardi picture 
observed in the opening chapter, “in which a 
crowd of small masked figures had . . . 
gathered in a dark palaver" in an empty room 
within a palace, the palaver prefiguring the 
destruction of historic Europe that is one 
theme of the book. Lewis had often predicted 
this destruction, but now that it was imminent 
deplored it. Other symbolism links Vincent's 
sham character and fake wealth with nn idea 
that always much concerned Lewis, the distinc- 
tion between the "self" and the “not-self”. 
There are phrases that echo interestingly, and 
oddly, like Vincent's remark that “the poor are 
the niggers in this country”, an observation 
that today is literally true. Ab a whole, how- 
ever, the book is a brilliant conception that 
Lewis, whether through the stress of his re- 
moval to America or for another reason , never 
got near to carrying out. It is what Auden 
called The Orators, a fair notion fatally in- 
jured. 
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Interpreters of the past have sometimes argued 
that human nature, and fundamental activities 
like failing in love, remain constant across the 
ages. But they would at least have to concede 
that a large change in attitudes to sexuality 
intervened between the times of Dante and of 
Milton. Dante was not unrepresentative in re- 
garding sexual love as sinful, in so far as it 
involved sense - excusable only by the inten- 
tion to procreate. He may portray the lovers 
Paolo and Francesca with a tenderness and 
sensitivity beyond the ordinary; but their love 
is extramarital, and he places them in hell. As 
for his own love for Beatrice, it contains no 
suggestion of physical sexuality. In Paradise 
Lost, by contrast, Milton glories in the sexual 
character of human love, and even claims that 
the joys of sex are shared by the angels. 

He goes out of his way to bring in the physi- 
cality of "connubial love" before the Fall; thus 
affirming that involvement in sense need mean 
no sin: 

So spake our general Mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved. 

And meek surrender, half embracing leant 
On our Drst Father, half her swelling Breast 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ... . 

Of this, A. J. Smith writes: 

Mil too firmly insists on the physical actuality and its 
pleasure. In the sudden intimacy of “half her swelling 
BkbsI I Naked met his" , that most sensuous “swell- 
ing" not only describes the mature breast but sug- 
gests its movement against him. The soft nakedness 
of the encounter is carefully qualified, but not played 
down, by Its cooccalmenr “under the flowing Gold f 
Of her loose tresses" 


The comment could scarcely be bettered - 
unless perhaps by noticing the surprise in 
“hid'*. Having been told of the naked contact, 
we assume that “under . . . tresses” refers 
back, and modifies "met". The effect of adding 
“hid" is thus to make a point of the enclosing of 
the united flesh - the "one flesh", as it were - 
within the alchemic, regenerative “flowing 
Gold”. Milton is hardly, indeed, so representa- 
tive a figure as Dante. But between the Divina 
Commedia and Paradise Lost, the works 
whose disparity provides a starting point for 
The Metaphysics of Love, there is certainly a 
great cultural gulf. How did thought ever come 
to cross it? 

One route lay, improbably enough, through 
tiie metaphysics of poets. Not, at first, of 
theologians. For the productive phase of 
Scholasticism was over before the idea of 
romantic love (an even more fundamental 
cultural change) had permeated society 
sufficiently to call for interpretation. But 
generation after generation of poets 
attempted to idealize sexual love in aspiring, 
quasi- theological terms. A conspicuous 
milestone on this route was the poetry of the 
doles stil nuovo and of Dante (this time the 
Dante of La Vita Nuovo and the 
Paradise). It can seem dry and unreal now; 
but anyone who thinks his way into its 
abstractions (then less remote) will sense an 
ardent excitement. It is the excitement that 
hope of an innocent human love once aroused. 
Other milestones were the various Neoplatonic 
interpretations of love, from Ficino on. Most 
of these introduced the optimistic notion that 
lower forms of love provide access to divine 
love itself - the notion of ascent, that is to say: 
of a ladder of love. 

Another route, a quite distinct course of 
development, lay through changes in the 
Christian theology of marriage, and probably 
in marriage itself (marriage for love becoming 
more common). As D. Sherwin Bailey has re- 
minded us, the Protestant Reformers returned 
to New Testament reaching, which put mar- 
riage less on a procreative, and more on a 
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symbolic and unitive basis. Whereas in 
medieval teaching the- principal purpose of 
marriage had to do with children, the Refor- 
mers (Martin Bucer, Thomas Becon and 
Edwyn Sandys, among others, were influen- 
tial) gave marriage'9 first cause as its ontologi- 
cal basis, society or the one-flesh relationship. 
(Interestingly, Donne is in this respect unPro- 
testant, speaking of marriage in Augustinian 
terms as a remedy for lust.) 

A fairly typical Protestant statement is 
Jeremy Taylor’s (1613-67) in The Marriage 
Ring. He may write that procreation is Hie 
“noblest” purpose of marriage; but when he 
compares this purpose with others, he 
significantly does not consider it most 
fundamental: of the ends of marriage "there 
is a special order; society was the first designed, 
‘It is not good for man to be alone"’. 

Here kindness is spread abroad, and love is united 
and made firm as a centre: marriage is the nursery of 
heaven ... and hath in it the labour of love, and 
the delicacies of friendship .... Marriage was 
ordained by God, instituted in Paradise ... the first 
blessing from the Lord; he gave to man not a friend 
but a wife, that is, a friend and a wife too (for a good 
woman is in hersoul the same that a man is, and she is 
a woman only in her body . . . amiable in both) . . . 

As for writers like Spenser and Shakespeare, it 
is no exaggeration to speak of a coalescence of 
the ideals of marriage and of romantic love - a 
coalescence that was taken for granted in Pro- 
testant literature of the seventeenth century. 
In Stanley’s “The Deposition", to take one 
instance of many, rejection of “despised Dis- 
dain” may imitate Guarini (Donne and Jon- 
son, whose influences Professor Smith traces, 
were not the only models before a poet of 
European interests); but it belongs, more 
significantly, to a tendency seen earlier in 
Spenser- and, indeed, in Fletcher’s The Scorn- 
ful Lady . The behaviour of mistresses was now 
being estimated by the ordinary standard of 
Christian kindness. 

The bearing of Protestant theology is not a 
subject disussed in The Metaphysics of Love, 
which sticks pretty closely to the Italian Neo- 
platonic tradition running from Dante and 
the dolce stil nuovo through the Florentine 
Academy, the sixteenth-century Italian trea- 
tises on love (first Ficinian and optimistic, later 
more realistic) to Donne and seventeenth- 
century English poetry. We are in Smith’s 
debt for a useful survey of the main writers 
in this tradition: for his comparison of 
the various avatars of Neoplatonism and his 
enumeration of the arguments used to resolve 
the contradictions once perceived between 


salvation and sense. Of Dante, Milton and 
some of the seventeenth-century poets, inpai- 
(iculnr, he gives convincing accounts. It is not 
surprising if the aridity of some of the more 
Scholastic poets reduces him to mere para- 
phrase, or to incomplete quotation matched by 
indifferent translation. Smith’s own drift u 
generally clear; although he is sometimes more 
interested in slopping-places by the way than in 
an overall argument. And his sound perception 
that ideas about love arc bound up with ideas 
about the universe leads him at times so far into 
metaphysics per se as to threaten the unity of 
the undertaking. On the other hand, one ex- 
pected sonic discussion of Spanish and French 
writers (who might be thought to have had a 
few ideas about love worth noting). But The 
Metaphysics of Love is a brave and humane 
book: it should open up historical lines of 
thought for many beginners. 

A. D. Parker's little masterpiece The Phi- 
losophy of Love in Spanish Literature is n 
perfect complement, since it surveys a body 
of literature largely neglected by Professoi 
Smith. 1 refer to the less optimistic Spanish 
tradition: a tradition of writers who did not 
always see virtue and happiness as coinciding: 
who were aware of the anguish of passion as 
well as of the ladder of love. The Philosophy of 
Love is perhaps less ambitious in its aim than 
The Metaphysics of Love ; yet it turns out a 
good deal more magisterial in effect. It brings 
to bear a lifetime of scholarship and critically 
sensitive reading, together with good sense, in 
such a way as to illuminate every topic it treats. 
It even contributes to much bruited ones, like 
the question how far the language of amour 
courtois was a code for physical sex. Professor 
Parker begins with the analogies between 
courtly love poetry and the literature of the 
Spanish mystics, and with the mysterious best- 
seller Cdrcel de amor. He is strong on the Pla- 
tonizing Garcilaso de la Vega; stronger on the 
mystics (who knew that Neoplatonism under- 
estimated the passions); and strongest of all, 
perhaps, on Leone Ebreo, whose Insights into 
love’s suffering he considers as "the link be- 
tween Courtly Love and Neoplatonism on the 
one hand, and between Neoplatonism and 
Mysticism on the other" - or on the disillusion 
ment of Quevedo, a poet far from the smug- 
ness of certain of the Italian Neoplatonists. The 
Philosophy of Love is full of wise interpreta- 
tions and challenging perspectives; but it has 
one major fault, which leaves its reader with a 
profound discontent: namely, that It is not 
longer. 
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■ Frank Wlgbara examines Renaissance hand- 
books on courtly behaviour and shows how 
these were actively involved in the establish- 
ment and defence of status. Such handbooks 
were concerned to uphold the right to pri- 
vileges, many of whiqh were under attack in & . 

• : ; period Of economic uncertainty .and increasing 
upward mobility. At the same time, they were , ! 
usually written by social climbers for soolal 
climbers, since, those born into the aristocracy , 
learnt hoWto comport themselves at an early : 
age, and had np ; need to acquire the soda] , 

■ . niles. from books.: The authors of courtesy - 
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arguments here advanced, though, in many 
ways the most interesting sections are tn . 
that compare recorded detalh of court 
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The book’s main weakness, apart from 

uninviting style, is its narrow focus: c™* ’ 
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In 1916 George Saintsbury gave his book The with defining 

Peace of the Augustans the subtitle “A Survey local allusioi 

of Eighteenth-Century Literature as a place of territory, Ra\ 

Rest and Retirement”. No modern scholar of down, empht 

Augustan literature would be guilty of so com- affinities whi< 

placent a description. Our view of the eight- and Fielding 

eenth-century landscape now Is dominated by Augustan pal 

Newgate and Bedlam, Grub Street and Gin depth of class 

Lane; our sensibilities thrill to the sights and played in this 

smells of Swift’s City Shower or Matthew son’s careful 

Bramble’s Bath, rather than to the /d/e cham- and Juvenalii 

pRre of the Rape of the Lock. Our Windsor- of Pope am 

Forest Is a place of military metaphors and Lucianic trai 

commodity values rather than an Arcadian genesis of th< 

haven. Yet, for all that, eighteenth-centuty authority wh 

literature - and its critical study - retain some ledge and m 

of the characteristics of a retreat. If no longer this kind is m 

affording a safe pastoral resort for a spot of the basis fore 

Intellectual R & R, it is still often presented as a concerns. Ot 

realm of nature methodiz’d, shaped by the pro- nating obser 

vidence of wit, circumscribed by its own rules final preposi 

and allusions, and accessible only to those laration that 

members with the correct classical pass-key. agree, is the 

Within its confines certain traditional ques- capable of'. 

tions can be debated in the manner of a highly demonstrate: 
civilized game: How appropriate is the term in a way whi 
"Augustan” as a description of the period? who utter “s 
Does Tom Jones endorse or expose the con- teracy or con 
cept of prudence? Did Horace or Juvenal exert develops fra 

the more important influence on the satires of Land', open 
Pope and Swift? sion of mod 

Singles and doubles 


Claude Rawson, however, one of our lead- 
ing commentators on eighteenth-century liter- 
ature, has never accepted this formal confine- 
ment of the subject. Where the conventional 
instinct of most Augustan scholars is a refer- 
ence back, to Homer, Virgil, Horace or Juven- 
al, Rawson’s favourite movement is forward, 
to Conrad and Yeats, Malamud and Mailer. 
Where the majority of scholars are concerned 
with defining and preserving the boundaries of 
local allusion which circumscribe a literary 
territory, Rawson seeks to break these barriers 
down, emphasizing instead those imaginative 
affinities which link the writings of Pope, Swift 
and Fielding with a wilder world beyond the 
Augustan pale of words. This is not to deny the 
depth of classical and historical scholarship dis- 
played in this latest collection of essays. Raw- 
son’s careful discrimination between Horatian 
and Juvenalian elements in the poetical satires 
of Pope and Swift; his discussion of the 
Lucianic tradition; and his remarks on the 
genesis of the "Augustan” myth - all have the 
authority which comes from profound know- 
ledge and understanding. Yet scholarship of 
this kind is never an end in itself, but provides 
the basis for explorations of continuing cultural 
concerns. One essay opens with some illumi- 
nating observations on Pope’s “unmannerly 
final preposition" in Martin Scriblerus's dec- 
laration that "An Epic Poem, the Criticks 
agree, is the greatest Work Human Nature is 
capable of'. This ironic solecism, as Rawson 
demonstrates, garbles a statement by Dryden 
in a way which ridicules those vulgar pedants 
who utter “sacred truths by rote,' without li- 
teracy or comprehension”. But the essay which 
develops from this, entitled "Pope’s Waste 
Land", opens out into a wide-ranging discus- 
sion of mock-epic themes and techniques to 


Mark Ca sserley 

nqlfraistat 

Tht Poem and the Book: Interpreting 
collections of Romantic poetry 
241pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
£19.95, 

08078 16159 ' 

Modem literary criticism demands of its practi- 
tioners that they leave no stone unturned; after 
the poems, the spaces between them. Neil 
Postal has seized the opportunity offered by 
critical neglect of the expressive use poets have 
roade of the collection; his subjects here are 
lyrical Ballads (1798), Keats's 1820 volume 
lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St Agnes, and 
Jtkr Poems, and Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound with Other Poems. 

The ideal Romantic volume, Fraistat be- 
u'ovea, exhibits Coleridge’s "unity in multeity"; 
it is an open and diverse form, but aspires to 
“J tpic qualities of the long poem. Fraistat 
the term "contexture” for such assemb- 
“M of interpenetrative yet discrete poems, dis- 
tinguishing between the "inner” energy of the 
.nwivldual piece, and the "outer”, structural 
jwtgy deriving from its place in the book; he 
that ftomantic po ets characteristically 
the .latter at the expense of the former, 
is also his view that their collections 
wrmonize at a sophisticated thematic level", 
is a thematic-symbolic analysis, 
fqi the Poein of the Book. 

^Tne niechanlsin responsible for the structure 
* a volume seems to be an uneasy compromise 
.22° authorial design and the reader’s re - 
the Romantic poet projects his desired 
Pjjpba by. the arrangemetit of hjs poems, and 
. rt^^btq control his readers’ impressions of 
r {^^ an ex anlple is Wordsworth’s division of 


subject) ; the reader is affected 
the contrast between successive 
. ^^ ° ut :^y' a tieveloping awareness of the 
f?* 111 of the wbcile, culminating in the 
. - thc delation of the total pat- 

in# fti cohjunction with the open- 

; ^ create a “field” of thematic 

- ^ rest °f the . volume ex- 

' •' ' { Ballads, therefore, 

I . ^[coation and communion, mys- 

. misery and joy,, mor 

,8 homelessness 1 end home".* 


“The Ancient Mariner”, seen from the point of 
view of the wedding guest, who is over- 
whelmed by the mariner’s vision of the wojld, 
epitomizes the confrontation between' those 
who experience that world as it is, and those 
who are bounded by the 1798 Advertisement's 
“pre-established codes of decision”. This is 
then answered by “Tintem Abbey”, in which 
another wanderer courageously accepts his 
fate. It might be thought that a problem arises 
because of the dual authorship of the volume, 
and there is a worrying homogeneity in Frais- 
tat’s analysis. In fact, however, Fraistat post- 
ulates a "Active author”, the product of the 
mind of the unenlightened reader of 1798, and 
his reading gains in authority as the nightmare 
of fiis “Active Coleridge- Wordsworth”, forced 
to live in a purgatorial world. Another strength 
of his approach is his defence of the aesthetic 
integrity of Lyrical Ballads (1798) as a volume; 
lie is not imprisoned by the poets’ own 
accounts of its composition. 

Keats's 1820 collection has a single author, 
of course, but the extent of the poet’s involve- 
ment in its arrangement is in dispute, and 
Fraistat is uneasily aware of the role played by 
historical contingency ; perhaps this is responsi- 
ble for the overwrought nature of his account 
of the poet’s progression from enchantment ' 
(“Lamia”) to a full awareness of the human 
condition in the Odes. One virtue of his 
approach, however, is that it leads to a re- 
valuing of minor poems, such as “Fancy”, by 
stressing their context in the volume. 

The Shelley volume is more amenable to 
Fraistat’s technique; his analysis of the scien- 
tific symbolism in Prometheus Unbound is 
especially striking, as is his, account of the 
volume’s balance between optimism and pes- 
simism, with the issue left open by the poet. 

Throughout, there is a marked distaste for 
reverence for Nature-worship; Fraistat tends 
to see the poets as prophets, forcing mankind 
to recognize its true destiny, so that the 
volumes resemble texts in a seminar on 
Maturation Studies. He is, however, here giv- 
ing expression to an avowed ambition of his 
subjects, and there is a fine passage on Shelley 
as an Ironized prophet Isaiah. Indeed, the his- 
torical' context for Fralstat’s idea of the 
Romantic volume is Well expounded, and die 
book would not be so convincing wUhoutit. He 
offers persuasive justification for the view that . 
these collections represent "achievements that 
few -poetic volumes bf any'era-have equalled- . • 


Pope, Milton, Virgil and Eliot. stands 1 

In his preface Rawson challenges the “vulgar Conrad 

philistinism" of those who insist on regarding a,t i ly 
literary periods as “sealed units”. In particular, 
he adds, “the pseudo-historical operations of ah 
neo-Christian and history-of-ideas interpreters h ,. J 
have been moving into eighteenth-century stu- . ** 

dies in some force”. He returns to this theme in ev J a R 

his final chapter, where he singles out Martin C ? B Kl 
Battestin’s Providence of Wit as one of those 
works which assume a “consistent and . ou ^. 
apparently unanimous” outlook among eight- L „ 
eenth-century writers. “Battcstin believes that ,, 
there is an Augustan Conception of Order, and vneatir 
all references to Order must fit this.” Rawson B , 
objects to Battestln's fondness for such capital- au e 
ized abstractions as Order, Nature, Art and ?. Tess 
Providence. “These terms", he writes, “are . 1 

deployed across his pages like an occupying 
army, pressing every author into service, and . 
subjecting every literary test to a stunned and 
restrictive obedience.” wnicn 

FFTitT 1 r 1 

Rawson’s aim is not to present an Augustan . .; 

“world-picture” but to examine certain endur- . . 
ing cultural themes and literary motifs. His n 1 
chosen method is dialectical rather than dia- are sor 
chronic; that is, he is less concerned with trac- 
ing the genealogy of influences and traditions J”. u 
than with analysing imaginative similarities . e | 
produced by coincidences of experience rather ’ 
than by literary imitation . Through close com- . 
parisons of pairs of authors, such as Swift and 57 1 ** 
Conrad, or Pope and Eliot, he consciously ere- 5* 1 * 
ates a new perspective for re-examining our , ., ne 
conventional assumptions about their works. . 
Colonialism provides his link between Swift ® 
and Conrad. In the works of both he demon- 
st rates an awareness of the latent brutality in- Rh CUIT 
separable from the process of civilization. . ^ 

Comparing the Conrad/Marlowe relationship ®. n 

with that between Swift and Gulliver, lie Re J\ 
makes some interesting observations on their .. . 
rhetorical techniques of detachment which en- a ™^ 
close a reader in a maze of moral responses, re pe|j 

Swift’s maimer Induces an unsettling bewilderment, ra °tif 
as the reader is forced to negotiate radical redlreo- * P r oc 
lions of irony, but no hesitation as to where Swift each 1 

Defying analysis 


stands on the immediate substantive issue in hand. 
Conrad’s style, on the other hand, with its deliber- 
ately indistinct demarcations from the narrator’s 
voice, registers and shares uncertainty on thc sub- 
stantive questions. 

All of the essays collected here have been 
published previously, and there are some in- 
evitable repetitions and overlaps which indi- 
cate Rawson'sown preoccupations. The theme 
of extermination is one of these. The 
Houyhnhnms’ debate “whether the Yahoos 
should be exterminated from the face of the 
Earth” is cited several times. The general 
effect of these essays, with their frequent in- 
vocations of analogies with the works of 
Baudelaire, Cdline, Jarry and Mailer, is to 
stress the darker side of eighteenth-century 
literature. The reputation of Augustus himself 
had its dark side, Rawson reminds us, quoting 
De Quincey’s remark that “the cruelties of 
Augustus were perhaps equal in atrocity to any 
which are recorded". Rawson 's eighteenth 
century is a period not of rest and retirement 
but of struggle and of idealism “under stress". 

Included in Order from Confusion Sprung 
are some review articles, several of which first 
appeared in these pages. "Gulliver and Crusoe 
in Malamudland” is a brilliant bravura piece, 
written with the exuberant wit of a satiric fic- 
tion. Rawson’s remarks on the sexual obser- 
vances of the "n-ious Boswell” combine crisp 
critical judgment with an eloquent sketch of 
Boswell's Shandyesque self-dramatization. 

One of the most challenging problems, for 
both authors and critics, as Coleridge 
observed, is to rescue “the most admitted 
truths from the impotence caused by the very 
circumstances of their universal admission". 
Rawson’s use of unusual perspectives and 
striking juxtapositions has the force of rescuing 
those Aiigustan commonplaces. Art, Nature, 
Reason, Order, from the neglect of over-fami- 
liarity. “Order from Confusion sprung” thus 
becomes not a pious commonplace, or a mere 
repetition of the traditional discordia concors 
motif, ft is transformed into a representation of 
a process of moral struggle which continues for 
each new reader and literary work. 


David Profiimo 

ANDREW S W ARB RICK (Editor) 
The Art of Oliver Goldsmith 
200pp. Vision. £13.95. 
0854780262 


In the introduction to the ten essays that he has 
assembled to this collection, Andrew S war- 
brick has had a hard time of it explaining what 
is on offer. The state of Goldsmith criticism 
remains unfocused, and perspectives through- 
out the volume are hedged about with admis- 
sions of this author's problematic place in liter- 
ary history. The status of the man seems elu- 
sive, though the editor has a necessary smack 
at G. S. Rousseau’s remarks elsewhere that 
Goldsmith's reputation has so far proved ir- 
retrievable. The works are still not much read 
(they are not, for example, very popular with 
students), add it must be one task of a volume 
sudi as this to rekindle a lively interest. 

The essays themselves are a disparate 
bunch. They embrace original, if specialized, 
examinations of individual works (Seamus 
Deane on The Citizen of the Worfd and Pat 
Rogers on The Traveller being particularly 
strong, both in the breadth of background re- 
ference - crucial for the subject - and in their 
suggestive commentaries oh specific passages) 
as well as more general attempts to confront 
the persistent problem of how to categorize 
Goldsmith’s achievements. That his three mas- 
terpieces are each of a different genre makes 
this a multiple Issue, and Bernard Harris puts 
his finger on the crtidal area in his “Goldsmith 
in the Theatre”, where he addresses the con- 
comitant matter of the playwright's originality 
in several fields, going on to discuss the “line” 
of Anglo-Irish dramatists, arid his relationship 
with the theatrical circumstances of the day. . 

John Montague’s essay “The Sentimental 
Prophecy: A study of .The Deserted Village" 
(the only one here to have been published 
previously^ probes the social ideas in the 


poem, an aspect of the poet which has always 
proved of special interest, while Donald Davie 
investigates the understanding of government 
and monarchy in his “Notes on Goldsmith's 
Politics", another sortie to rescue the subject 
from the usual charges of “naive 1 6” and to treat 
him more seriously. Goldsmith’s bearing on 
the so-called “Augustan" tradition is another 
recurring problem for critics, and is tackled in 
different ways here by J. A. Downie and John 
Buxton. The former offers a close reading of 
the apparently Augustan elements in some of 
the minor, comic poems with reference to Swift 
(whom Goldsmith on occasion tried to imitate 
directly), and demonstrates that Swift’s satire 
is of a different Imaginative order, since Gold- 
smith was writing in an era of changed sensibil- 
ity. An essay such as this is at least helpful in 
restressing the tricky timing of Goldsmith's 
appearance on tiie literary scene, being neither 
Nco-classlcal nor Johnsonian, and seemingly 
between two worlds. He cannot even be de- 
fined as that convenient thing, a transitional 
figure; but maybe that is part of his “original- 
ity”. 1 doubt it. John Buxton, though, Is again 
adamant that the man himself regarded the 
Augustan Age as past and as these tags of 
convenience are stripped away there looms 
one* again' the undesirable spectre of Saint- 
sbury's conclusion, that “Goldsmith defies 
analysis”. :% 

One contributor, certainly; will have no 
trudk with this. In his cumbersome “Gold- 
smith, Biography and the Phenomenology of 1 ; 
Anglo-Irish .Literature".- W.- J. McCormack 
. trundles on a battery of abstractions and jargon 
to flatten any. such notion. There is .a lot here 
about textuality, biography, and Yeats; given % 
that the ostensible subject of this volume is 
struggling in the whirlpool of literary reputa- 
tion, such an appronch is more likely to act as a 
millstone than a lifebelt. The nature of the 
collection is prismatic, and it sheds a certain 
amount of local light. But it is intended as a 
revaluation, and it is questionable whether a 
proper, modern evaluation of the subject has 
yet been achieved.. 
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Viewpoint: A new meaning of meaning 
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George Steiner 

The act and art of serious reading comport two 
principal motions of spirit: that of interpreta- 
tion (hermeneutics) and that of valuation (crit- 
icism, aesthetic judgment). The two arc strictly 
inseparable. To interpret is to judge. No de- 
cipherment, however philological, however 
textual in the most technical sense, is value- 
free. Correspondingly, no critical assessment, 
no aesthetic commentary is not, at the same 
time, interpretative. The very word “inter- 
pretation", encompassing as it does concepts 
of explication, of translation and of enactment 
(as in the interpretation of a dramatic part or 
musical score) tells of this manifold interplay. 

The relativity, the arbitrariness of all aesthe- 
tic propositions, of all value-judgments is in- 
herent in human consciousness and in human 
speech. Anything can be said about anything. 
The nssertion that Shakespeare's King Lear "is 
beneath serious criticism" (Tolstoy), the find- 
ing that Mozart composes mere trivia, are 
totally irrefutable. They can be falsified neith- 
er on formal (logical) grounds, nor in existen- 
tial substance. Aesthetic philosophies, critical 
theories, constructs of the "classic" or the 
“canonic" can never be anything but more or 
less persuasive, more or less comprehensive, 
more or less consequent descriptions of this or 
that process of preference. A critical theory, an 
aesthetic, is a politics of taste. It seeks to sys- 
tematize, to make visibly applicable and peda- 
gogic, an intuitive “set", a bent of sensibility, 
the conservative or radical bias of a master 
perceiver or an alliance of opinions. There can 
be neither proof nor disproof. Aristotle's read- 
ing and Pope's, Coleridge's and Sainte-Beuve's, 
T. S. Eliot’s and Croce's, do not constitute a 
science of judgment and disproof, of ex- 
perimental advance and confirmation or falsi- 
fication. They constitute the metamorphicplay 
and counter-play of individual response, of (to 
borrow Quine's teasing phrase) “blameless in- 
tuition The difference between the judgment 
of a great critic and that of a semi-literate or 
censorious fool lies In the range of inferred or 
cited reference, in the lucidity and rhetorical 
strength of articulation (the critic’s style) or in 
the accidental addendum which is that of the 
critic who is also a creator in his own right . But 
It is not a scientifically or logically demonstr- 
able difference. No aesthetic proposition can 
be termed either “right” or “wrong". The sole 
appropriate response is personal assent or dis- 
wnt. ' 

■ How, in actual practice, do. we handle the 
anarchic nature of value-judgments, the for- 
mal and pragmatic equality of all critical find- 
ings? We Count heads and, in particular, what 
We take to be qualified and laurelled heads. We 
observe that, over this centuries , a great major- 
ity pf writers , critics, p rofes&OTS and. honour- 
able men have judged Shakespeare to be a poet 
and dramatist of. genius and have found 
Mozart’s music to be both emotionally en? 
riching and technically inspired. Reciprocally, 
we observe that those who Judge otherwise are 
in a tiny, literally eccentric, minority, that their 
critiques carry little weight and that the mo- 
tives we make out behind their dissent are 
psychologically suspect (Jeffrey on Keats, 
Hanslick on Wagner, Tolstoy on Shakespeare).. 
After which perfectly valid observations we get 
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appreciation ... ; • * V ‘ * < ' : ' 

Now and again, as out of an Irritant twilight,, 
we sense thp partial circularity and the contin- 
gency Of the whole argument. We realize that 
there can be no ballot on aesthetic values, that 
a majority ;Vote, however constant and mas- 
sive, can niyer refute, can never disprove the' 
1 refusal , the abstention , the counter-statement 
erf the solitary or denier.. We realize, more or 
less clearly , the degree to which. “literate com- 
mon sense”, the, acceptable liipita of debate, 


bus of major texts and works of art and of 
njUstc, is an. ideological process, a reflection of 
power-relations within a culture and society. 
The literate persdp is one whp concurs with the 
reflexps of approval and aesthetic enjoyment 
which have been suggested apd exemplified by 
the dominant legacy. But we dismiss such Wor- 
ries; We accept as inevitable and as adequate 
the merely statistical weight of, ‘finstihitiopal 
consensus’’, of common-sensp aiithority.How 
else could we marshal our Cultural Choices and 


be at home in our pleasures? 

It is at this precise juncture that a distinction 
has, traditionally, been drawn between aesthe- 
tic criticism on the one hand and interpretation 
or analysis strictly considered on the other. 
The ontological indeterminacy of all value- 
judgments, the impossibility of any probative, 
logically consistent “decision procedure" as 
between conflicting aesthetic views, have been 
conceded. De gustibus non disputandum. The 
determination of a true or most probable 
meaning in a text has, in contrast, been held to 
be the reasonable aim and merit of informed 
reading or philology. 

Linguistic, formal, historical factors may im- 
pede such determination and documented 
analysis. The context in which the poem or 
fable was composed may elude us. The stylistic 
conventions may have become esoteric. We 
may, simply, not have the requisite critical 
density of information, of controlling compari- 
sons, needed to arrive at a secure choice be- 
tween variant readings, between differing 
glosses and explications du texte. But these are 
accidental, empirical problems. In the case of 
ancient writings, new lexical, grammatical or 
contextual material may come to light. Where 
the inhibitions to understanding are more 
modern, further biographical or referential 
data may turn up and help elucidate the au- 
thor’s intentions and field of assumed echo. 
Unlike criticism and aesthetic valuation, which 
are always synchronic (Aristotle's Oedipus is 
not negated or made obsolete by Hdlderlin's; 
Holder lin’s is neither improved nor cancelled 
out by Freud's), the process of textual inter- 
pretation is cumulative. Our readings become 
better informed, evidence progresses, substan- 
tiation grows. Ideally - (hough not, to be sure, 
in actual practice - the corpus of lexical know- 
ledge, of grammatical analysis, of semanticand 
contextual matter, of historical and bio- 
graphical fact, will finally suffice to arrive at a 
demonstrable determination of what the pas- 
sage means. This determination need not claim 
exhaustiveness; it wifi know itself to be sus- 
ceptible to amendment, to revision, even to 
rejection as fresh knowledge becomes avail- 
able, as linguistic or stylistic insights are sharp- 
ened. But at any given point in the long history 
of disciplined understanding, a decision as to 
the better reading, as to the more plausible 
paraphrase, as to the more reasonable grasp of 
the author's purpose, will be a rational and 
demonstrable one. At the end of the philo- 
logical road, now or tomorrow, there is a best 
reading, there' is a meaning or constellation of 
meanings to be perceived^ analysed and chosen 
over others. In its authentic sense, philology is, 
indeed, the working passage, via the arts of 
scrupulous observance and (rust ( phileln ), 
from the uncertainties of the word to the 
stability of the Logos. 

tt is the rational credibility and practice of 
this passage, of this cumulative advance to- 
wards textual understanding, which is today in 
sharp doubt. Let me. contract , and thus radical- 
ize, thd claims of the new semantics. The post- 
structuralist, the deconstpictionisi remind us 
(justly) that there is no difference in substance 
between primary text and commentary, be- 
tween the poem and the explication or critique. 
All propositions and enunciations, be they 
primary, secondary or tertiary (the commen- 
tary on the commentary; the interpretation of 
prfcvibpsinte criti<dsih of critic- 

; '• laid; iso' familiar to our current Byzantin6 cul- 
fyre)> are part Of an encdmpassibg iktertextual- 

■ Lty. They are equivalentas A:/‘//ure. It follows in 
a profdundly challenging play onyrords (and is 
not all discourse, add wfftlng a play on words?) 
that a primary text and each and every text it 
give? rise or occasion to is ho more and no less . 

: than q pre*fati It happens .^ ■cbme before, 
temporally, by Accident of tfororiofojtyji is the 
occasion , more or less ronftagent j ipore of less . 
random, of ■the'cbmmehtary , r critique, variant 

■ on , pastiche, parody, citatiqri;of itself . It has no : 
privilege ' of fiahOiiic , Originality ~ i|f ahiy: be* 
cause language a l ways' precedes, its usoV.add . 
always Imposes on hU usa$e qdny^n-; : 
tionS, opacities for which he js pot responsible ; 
and over which his control Is fmhiihaJ.Noscnt- . 
ence spoked or composed In any foteljijgble 

. language is, in .{ho rigorous sense of thq cpn- 
! cept, original . It Is merely one among the form- 
ally unbounded set of transformational possU 
• ' bilities Within ; a, rule-bound grammar. The 
• poem or playdr- ftovcl isj strictly TOrisIderedif 1 


anonymous. It belongs to the topological space 
of the underlying grammatical and lexical 
structures and availabilities. We do not need to 
know the name of the poet to read the poem. 
That very name, moreover, is a naive and 
obtrusive ascription of identity where, in the 


trivial and the mendacious. This broad coo- 
cordancc, with its undeniable residue of dis- 
sent , of hermeneutic and critical disputes, with 
its margins of uncertainty and altering “place, 
inent" (F. R. Lcavis's word), constitutes an 
“institutional consensus", a syllabus of agreed 


philosophic and logical sense, there is no de- reference and exemplar iness, across the ages. 


monstrable identity. The “ego", the moi, after 
Freud, Foucault or Lacan, is not only, as in 
Rimbaud, un autre, but a kind of Magellanic 
cloud of interactive and changing energies, 
partial introspections, moments of compacted 
consciousness, mobile, unstable, as it were, 
around an even more indeterminate. central 
region or black hole of the subconscious , of the 
unconscious or the pre-conscious. The notion 
that we can grasp an author’s intentionality, 
that we should attend to what he would tell us 
of his own purpose in or understanding of his 
text, is utterly naive. What does he know of the 
meanings hidden by or projected from the in- 
terplay of semantic potentialities which he has 
momentarily circumscribed and formalized? 
Why should we trust in his own self-delusions, 
in the suppressions of the psychic impulses, 
which most likely have impelled him to pro- 
duce a “textuatity" in the first place? The adage 
had it: “do not trust the teller but the tale". 
Deconstruction asks: why trust either? Confi- 
dence is not the relevant hermeneutic note. 

Invoking the commonplace but cardinal ver- 
ity that in all interpretation, in all statements of 
understanding, language is simply being used 
about language in an infinitely self-multiplying 
series (the mirror arcade), the deconstructive 
reader defines the act of reading as follows. 
The ascription of sense, the preference of one 
possible reading over another, the choice of 
this explication and paraphrase and not that, is 
no more than the playful, unstable, undemon- 
str able option ot fiction of a subjective scanner 
who constructs and deconstructs purely semio- 
tic markers as his own momentary pleasures, 
politics, psychic needs or self-deceptions bid 
him do. There are no rational or falsifiable 
derision-procedures as between a multitude of 
differing interpretations or “constructs of 
proposal”. At best, we will select (for a time, at 
least) the one which strikes us as the more 
ingenious, the richer in surprise, the more 
powerfully decompositions! and re-creative of 
the original or pre-text. Derrida on Rousseau is 
richer fun than, say, an old literalist and his- 
toricist such as Lanson. Why labour through 
philological-historical exegeses of the Lurianic 
Kahbala when one can read the constructs of 
semioticiaiu at Yale? No auctoritas external to 
the game can legislate between these alterna- 
tives. Gaudeamus igitur. 

Let me say at once that I do not perceive any 
adequate logical or epistemological refutation 
of deconstructive semiotics. It is evident that 
the playful abolition of the stAble subject con- 
tains a logical circularity, for It is an ego which 
observes or intends its own dissolution. And 
there is an infinite regress of intentionality in 
the mere denial of intent. But these formal 
fallacies or petitions of principle do not really 
cripple the deconstructive language-game or 
the fundamental claim that there are no valid 
procedures of decision between competing and 
even antithetical ascriptions of meaning. 

The common-sense (but what, challenges 
the deconstructionist, is “a common sense”?) 
and liberal move is one of more or less.unwor- 
ried circumvention; The carn|val and aaturri- 
alia of post -structuralism , of Barthes’s jouiss- 
ance, or Lacan’s andDerrida's endless punning 
and Wilful etymologizing, will pass as haVe so 
■ many other rhetorics of reading. ^Fashion” , as 
LeCpardi re assures tis, “Is the mother of 


This general concurrence provides culture with 
its energies of remembrance, and furnishes the 
“touchstones" (Matthew Arnold) whereby to 
test new literature, new art, new music. 

So robust and fertile a pragmatism is seduc- 
tive. It allows one, indeed it authorizes one, to 
“gel on with the job". It bids one acknowledge, 
as out of the corner of a clear eye, that ali 
determinations of textual meaning are prob- 
abilistic, that all critical assessments are ulti- 
mately uncertain; but to draw confident re- 
insurance from the cumulative - that is to say 
statistical - weight of historical agreement and 
practical persuasion. The bark and ironies of 
deconstruction resound in the night but the 
caravan of “good sense" passes on. 

1 know that this praxis of liberal consensus 
satisfies most readers. I know that it is the 
general guarantor of our literacies and com- 
mon pursuits of understanding. Nevertheless, 
the current "crises of sense", the current equa- 
tion of text and pre-text, the abolitions of auc- 
toritas, seem to me so radical as to challenge a 
response other than pragmatic, statistical or 
professional (as in the protectionism of the 
academy). If counter-moves are worth explor- 
ing, they will be of an order no less radical than 
are those of the anarchic and even “terrorist” 
grammatologists and masters of mirrors. The 
summons of nihilism demand answer. 

The initial move is one away from the autis- 
tic echo-chambers of deconstruction, from a 
theory and practice of games which - this is the 
very point and ingenium of the thing - subvert 
and alter their own rules in the course of play. 

It is a move palpably indebted to the Kierke- 
gaardian triad of the aesthetic, the ethical and 
the religious. But the resort to certain ethical 
postulates or categories in respect of our inter- 
pretations and valuations of literature and the ■ 
arts is older than Kierkegaard. The belief that 
the moral imagination relates to the analytic 
and the critical imaginations is at least « 
ancient as the poetics of Aristotle. These are, 
themselves, attempts to refute Plato's dissocia- 
tion between aesthetics nnd morality. A mow 
towards the ethical rejoins the hermeneutics of 
Aquinas and Dante and the aesthetics of dis- 
interestedness in Kant (himself an obligatory 
and representative target of recent deconstruc- 
tion). It is, I think, the abandonment of this 
high and rigorous ground, in the name ot 
nineteenth-century positivism and twentieth- 
century secular psychology, which has brought 
on much of the (intensely stimulating) anarchy 
in which we now find ourselves. 

If we wish to transcend the merely pragfls- 
tic, if we wish to meot the challenge of autistic 
textuality or, more accurately, u anti-textm> 
Ity” on grounds as radical aa Us own, we m 
bring to bear on the act of meaning, oh 
understanding of meaning, the full force 
moral intuition. The vitally concentrated age ’ 
des are those of tact, of courtesy of h ? a [ t ’ 
good taste, in a Bense not decorous or avu, 
inward and ethioal. Such focus and a 8 ai l 
cannot be logically formalized. Tliey 
istential modes. Their underwriting is. ■* 

shall be coriipelled to propose, of a tra 
dent kind. This makes them utterly vdlnerw «■ 
But also “of the essence”, that is, essen • 
T take the ethical inference to entail tn* 
lowing, to make the following 
, logically, not empirically, self-evident. 


;• uiuHiv* vx nut uiupuivdu/f ” rn.i 

. death."; Thp ‘‘‘.common .reader”,. Virginia poem comes, before the commentary- 
Woolfs positive rubric, foe seridus: scholar, primary text is first hot only temporaily-,1* 
editor .and critic will get: on, - as. they always opt a pre-text, an occasion fpr subsdquen 
have, *flth tfie work fofoand.Tbpy will Vluci- : egfetioor metamorphic treatment, Itspno vf 
date whatjs takfen to .be an authentic -r though one of essence, of ontological need find sea- 

often pblysemic ahd even ambiguous •- sense, sufficiency. Even the greatest critique or core* 

Rnd anil AnimHofA what V'a ?_• 1 -jj a ’ I lull _■ -,.4 far nr nainte; 


: and value-jildgmentB. ' Across foen^enqia, a d<?nt, secondary, contingent. The podih em _■ 
decisive nwjority of info^ed receivers has not ies add bodies forth through a singular ena^- 


. r • — nos uvi ies aua Domes lonn uiruugu «» , 

only arriVequt amahifoldbutb’roa^ycohorem ment its own raison d'etre. The secondary 

■ of wh^the Uiqdy or King^I^ear.'^r : ifa' does hot contain mi Imperative of nemg-AP® 
■Kfdrrintrm nf -PivnM ti’iMint/tU i 4 vliff-rr-nttatiODS 
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Nietzsche and Modem 
Literary Criticism 

Sir, - Tzvetan Todorov’s review-article on the 
state of modem American literary criticism 
(October 4) was typically incisive and provoca- 
tive. On the similarities and distinctions be- 
tween deconstructionist and reader-response 
schools of criticism, I found his remarks 
especially helpful. 

Where I believe Todorov - and to some 
extent also a few of the followers of these 
recent theoretical schools - to err is in his 
discussion of Nietzsche. Not that he is wrong to 
fiad the source of much recent theory in 
Nietzsche; but, rather, I believe he misper- 
ceives the essence of that source. I discuss such 
misreadings of Nietzsche in my The Failure of 
the Word: The protagonist as lawyer in modern 
fiction (reviewed in the TLS, March 29). 

It is not true to say that Nietzsche and recent 
critics “have the same enemies: universal 
values, justice and ethics on the one hand; 
truth, knowledge and science on the other”.. 
Nietzsche's central moral aphorisms, particu- 
larly in Beyond Good and Evil and On the 
Genealogy of Morals, evoke a strong value 
system definable both in positive and negative 
terms. So brilliant is his critique of modem, 
Christian Europe, particularly through his 
discussion of ressentiment, that even without 
explicit allusion to the positive potential in that 
culture, a kind of converse system would be 
available just by listing the opposites of all of 
the qualities Nietzsche attacks in mainstream 
European thought and behaviour. But this 
re a so n in g-by -implication is neither Nietz- 
schean nor necessary, because Nietzsche’s 
aphorisms on Jewish and Classical modes 
overtly indicate his own universal beliefs. 
These include an easily perceptible philosemit- 
ism not only as regards the Old Testament (as 
opposed to his hated New Testament) but also 
the modem practice of European Jewry. In my 
view, only the understandable desire of mod- 
ern pro-Nietzschean thinkers to minimize the 
controversiallty of their philosopher In the 
light of recent events has prevented , ironically, 

8 clear assimilation of Nietzsche’s philosemit- 
ihn, because Nietzsche's rhetoric about early 
Christianity in some of these same aphorisms 
stems antiseraitic. Better to avoid these con- 
troversial sections altogether and thus render 
Nietzsche palatable to a post-Holocaust audi- 
ence. 

On the other hand, modern literary critics 
have avoided this philosemitic element be- 
cause It has not played well within the 
developing tendency to deny a textual or 
historical event any objective or even restrain- 
ing force, 

I found It particularly interesting that Tod- 
orov included the word "justice" In his list of 
concepts that Nietzsche ostensibly opposes. 
Quite to the contrary, Nietzsche apparently 
believed in an ordered system of law, codified 
by a group of strong and positively motivated 
individuals who would be capable of dampen- 
ing down the Inevitable forces oi ressentiment 
■i their midst. (See, eg, The Genealogy of 
■fora/t, second essay, aphorism 11.) Once 
• »ch a code Is established by such a group, it 
• wrves as an absolute underlying source of 
"Wtnative behaviour against which any subse- 
quent transgression can be measured coldly 
. j rancorous subjectivity. The notion 
' ? fr° m tetog haphazard or etemal- 

■ r individual quest for power, is 

[ ^ Nietzsche’s thought available as a lasting and 

y ~draI concept. Hence, perhaps, his consis- 
admiration for the Jewish system of 
. . 2?^ 8 > Pri0r to its Hellenistic transformation 
during fo a troubled nineteenth- 
cqntuty Europe on the verge of moral collapse. 

iKA* 0 weisberq. 

; • -. N -' ^rdo* 0 School of Law, Yeshiva 

i Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

;Q- H. Lawrence 

As thc centenary year of D. H. Lawrence 
: 2 ?' a* f c J° 8e I should like to offer a cotn- 
r . ; ®y birth he dedicated a poem to me, 

i rPjJben i was seven he tipped me five 
l ’ ^ ^ encountered him all by myself 

; ; i be vMages of Cryers Hill and Great 

Buckinghamshire where he was 
r ! r< 0 l,Wj n y:P a Whts, and in the dispute which 
K t * lcm and him I was made to 

l ‘ ^ crisp piece of paper, 

fetufijed. Still later toy household 


was convulsed by the battles over his memory 
and my mother's biography of him - The Sav- 
age Pilgrimage. 

I suspect that I am one of the few people now 
alive who has actually met him, and though I 
have never myself been much of a Lawrentian 
what I wish to say is this. He was an author of 
exceptional range, power, and productivity, a 
master of many different forms, and one of the 
very few writers in this century who, for better 
or worse, has made a profound difference to 
our way of looking at the world. His power of 
entering into and then expressing an atmos- 
phere is unrivalled. Many of his predictions 
have proved correct. 

Yet all this is submerged in a centenary cas- 
cade of sickening emphasis on his morbid side 
and on a picturesque but unrepresentative sup- 
porting cast - Ottoline Morrell, the Munys, 
Mabel Dodge Luhan, Brett. A kind of peep- 
show has been made of this extraordinary man. 

I have not read all the books, seen all the 
television, listened to all the radio. Nobody 
could. But this endless hammering on the 
tram-lines of his pilgrimage does him less than 
justice. Even when they recognize his better 
side - his passionate application to work, his 
practicality, his companionability, his absence 
of ambition for money or status - the commen- 
tators hint simultaneously at darkness, perver- 
sion and inadequacy as detractions from bis 
literary achievement. Lawrence had many 
stable friendships - Koteliansky, for instance, 
David Eder, my own parents. It was those who , 
tried to capture him for their own purposes 
whom he resented and fought against. I think 
he would do so still. 

JOHN CARSWELL. 

S Prince Arthur Road, London NW3. 

'Three Hours After 
Marriage' 

Sir, - Discussion of the stage history of Three 
Hours After Marriage , initiated by the Oxford 
ACT revival at the Edinburgh Festival (Com- 
mentary, September 6) and continued in a 
letter (October 4), has not mentioned the 
production by Wadham College at Oxford in 
May 1953. The programme note was by F. W. 
Bateson and the production was reviewed in 
The Times (May 6, 1953). A subsequent 
production at Lake Brie College in Painesville, 
Ohio, in November I960, led to our edition of 
the play (Lake Erie College Studies, Volume 
1, 1961). Jacob Bronowski, In The Ascent of 
Man (BBC, 1973), discussed and quoted the 
play; a scene from Act 11 was presented in his 
television series. 

RICHARD E. MORTON.' 

McMastcr University. 

WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 

Soulliamplon College of Long Island University, 
Southampton, New York 11968-4198. 

Sir, - Even John Smurthwalte is mistaken in his 
estimate about performances of Three Hours 
After Marriage (Utters, October 4). The play 
was also produced at the Cambridge ADC in 
October 1970. At this rate it might be one of 
the most frequently performed plays of the 

early eighteenth century! 

HENRY MERRITT. 

21 Cyprus Rood, Cambridge. 

'The Birthday of the 
Infanta' 

Sir, - In one sense Julian Budden is right to 
su g gest (Commentary, October 18) that in 
Adolf Dresen’s Hamburg production of The 
Birthday of the Infanta (Royal Opera House), 
the “superabundance of . musical de- 
tail . /. never engages sufficiently with the 
drama”. But it should have been pointed out 
that the libretto, re-written by Dresen, differs 
(at times, substantially) from that set by 
ZeraUnsky in 1921. By seeking arbitrarily to 
impose Wilde’s original conception on to 
Zemlinsky’s opera, the Hamburg text ensures 
a lack of engagement between music and 
drama. 

■ • ‘ : I 

Musk' Department, Goldsmiths' College, New 


'Elizabeth and 
Alexandra' 

Sir, - On my return from abroad a few days ago 
I was shown Lord Lamb ton's letter (October 4) 
in which he takes me severely to task for my 
review of his book Elizabeth and Alexandra. In 
reply to his main points: 

1) The Grand Duke of Hesse’s alleged visit 
to Russia in 1916. Lambton believes it took 
place and disputes my claim that there is no 
evidence for it, “although there is some to the 
contrary". Lambton 's evidence in favour of the 
visit seems to me very slender since it is limited 
to statements made many decades after the 
alleged event (a) by the German Kaiser’s step- 
son and daughter-in-law that they remembered 
him (the Kaiser) telling them about it and (b) 
by a Prince Dimitry Galitzin, who remembered 
that while recuperating from shell-shock in 
1916 he had occasion to visit the Imperial resi- 
dence at Tsarskoye Selo and there had 
glimpsed for a moment an unfamiliar figure 
who, he was assured, was the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. When referring to "some [evidence] to 
the contrary" I had in mind the Grand Duke's 
correspondence bearing postmarks from 
France (at the front) at the time he is supposed 
to have been in Russia. This evidence is not ' 
conclusive (the postmarks could have been 
fakes or added later), but it is, at least, more 
objective than mere hearsay many years after 
the event and is reinforced by the total absence 
of any allusion to the supposed visit in the ' 
Alexandra/Nicholas II correspondence, other- 
wise so rich in detail. 

2) Lambton is “amazed" I don’t know that 
“orthpdox priests with urban parishes were 
celibate, while country priests were allowed to 
many". He should not be amazed: 1 don’t 
know it because it is not the case. The distinc- 
tion made by the Orthodox Church is not be- 
tween urban and rural, but between “white 
clergy" (parish priests) and "black clergy” 
(monks). Parish priests - urban and rural - 
were obliged (not just “allowed”) to many: nd 
man (except if over forty - a rare occurrence) 
could be ordained unless he was already mar- 
ried. Monks, of coupe, remained celibate as 
they do in all Christian Churches. 

3) This is why Rasputin, “a married man 
with a family”, could not possibly be a monk, 
and Lambton should not be as surprised as he 
admits he is at my stating this obvious fact. 

4) In his defence Lambton claims - after 
misquoting me -that “Rasputin was commonly 
referred to as a monk". He wasn't. He was 
referred to by his more fervent admirers as 
“starets", literally “elder", an appellation re- 
served for men not necessarily old or in monas- 
tic or other holy orders, but revered for their 
wisdom and pure or ascetic life -guru may be a 
near equivalent. That Rasputin hardly fitted 
that description is beside the point. 

5) Lambton rites ray denial of Rasputin's 
monachal status and my disagreement with his 
(Lambton's) strange references to Orthodox 
ecclesiastical rules as merely examples of “a 
series of curious questions” which he says I ask . 
Among these, I note, is my querying the date 
of Poland’s partition (which one?), given by 
Lambton as 4722, his treatment of the saintly 
priest Ivan of Kroftstadt as a “lascivious" little 
man somewhat akin to 'Rasputin, and some 
others. 1 am unrepentant and still think such 
"facts" ought to be questioned. 

6) Lambton’s “final complaint" concerns my 
suggestion - “damaging”, according to him - 
that his research may have been made for, 
rather than by, him. I did pot think him capable 
of such gross errors on the basis of his own 
research and imagined I was doing him a 
service by shifting at least partial responsibility 
for them from his own to some other (anony- 
mous) shoulders. . • . • 

7) Since only one remark of mine refers to 

the “blurb” on the dust jacket, 1 am at a Joss to 
explain the reason for his complaint that I did 
not read the whole of his book arid “spent as 
much time writing about the blurb on the coyer 
as [I] did on foe contents”, i suspect, however, 
that it is caused by irritation: my remark draws 
attention lo the blurb’s description of the book 
as a “blending of fact and fiction", whereas the 
author tries to imply that the role of fiction (if 
any) In his book is negligible. . ! 

KYRIL FITZLYON. ! ! / ■ 

2 , Arlington, ^ Cottages, Sutton Lane, London ^4., 


Basil 

Blackwell 

All Manners 
of Food 

Eating and Taste in England and 
France from the Middle Ages to the 
Present 

STEPHEN MENNELL 

Eating and food have always been central 
to French and English culture. Drawing on 
the theoretical work of Norbert Elias. 
Stephen Mennell presents a brilliant and 
innovative piece of historical sociology in 
which he examines the part that food, 
eating, taste and cooking play in our 
cultural and historical development. 

400 pages, Illustrated. £14.95 

<0 631 13244 9) 

The Future of 
Welfare 

Edited by RUDOLF KLEIN and 
MICHAEL O’HIQGINS 

The Future of Welfare challenges the 
rhetoric of ‘crisis’ In relation to the British 
Welfare State, and examines conventional 
assumptions about the constraints and 
pressures on Britain’s social policy 
makers. It brings together the views of a 
variety oF social policy experts - From 
different perspectives, and different 
countries. 

264 pages, hardback £19.50 <0631 M2037) 

paperback £8.50 (0 631 14204 5) 

Western 
Capitalism and 
| State Socialism 

I An Introduction 
HOWARD DAVIS and 
RICHARD SCASE 

In a comprehensive Introduction to the 
study of Western capitalist and Eastern 
European state socialist countries, Davis 
and Scase provide a comparative analysis 
of the social structures of the two systems. 
By examining the effect of historical and 
contemporary forces on the development 
of East and West the authors Identify the 
more striking contrasts and similarities 
between the two, concluding with an 
assessment of future trends in both types 
of system. , 

208 pages, hardback £ 1 9.50 (063 1 1400 1 8) 
paperback £7.50 (0 63 1 14002 6) 

The Management 
of Ignorance 

A Political Theory of the Curriculum 
FRED INQLIS 

How can we best prepare the next 
generation for a future which Is • 
Increasingly difficult to predict? Fred 
Inglls argues that the educational 
curriculum Is society's means of preparing 
children for the future. He provides us 
with a comprehensive critique of the 
curriculum arguing that It is rooted in the 
past and Is falling to teach the next 
generation adequately. 

214 pages, £19.50 (0 631 1434B3). 

Landscapes of 
Poverty 

JEREMY SEABROOK 

'As description It can be unforgettable . . . 
As witness. on behalf of those tormented 
by the capitalist cornucopia beyond their 
reach, Sea brook's work has the power id 
sharfie us Into wondering howiwe ever 
came to accept, this blighted landscape as 
home,' Guardian 

256 pag es, £12.50 <0 631 14508 7) 

108 Cow|ey Road, Oxford 0X4 .1 JF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 
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COMMENTARY 

Preparing for death 


Simon Banner 

Mishima: A Life In Four Chapters 
Various cinemas 

In the life and death of Yukio Mishima, best 
known of Japan's post-war literary figures, 
there is, for biographers, an undoubted invita- 
tion to sensationalism. Almost comically ex- 
cessive in his delight in homo-erotic and sado- 
masochistic imagery ( he had himself photo- 
graphed as Saint Sebastian), Mishima flirted 
with fascism, formed his own army, and in 1970 
made a dramatic attempt at a coup d’etat which 
ended in ritual suicide. It is no more surprising, 
then, that this story should have attracted the 
interest of a succession of directors, Roman 
Polanski among them, than that Mishima ’s 
widow should have refused them permission to 
film it. What won approval for Paul Schrader 
for his Mishima: A Life In Four Chapters was 
presumably that the mainspring of his interest 
was in Mishima the artist, rather than in 
Mishima the fascist, or Mishima the homosex- 
ual. Schrader's interest is, however, very much 
in the psychology of the artist, and he employs 
his awareness of Mishima's works (somewhat 
like Freud considering Michelangelo's statue 
of Moses) largely in an attempt to throw light 
upon the consciousness and the motivations 
which are hidden behind them. As Yoko 
Mishima has been quick to realize, Schrader 
has not produced a work of homage to a great 
literary figure, or to a good husband. 

The complex structure of Schrader's film is 
an inevitable but inspired means of clarifying 
materia] which will be largely unfamiliar to 
most of its audience. Three different strands - 
the events of Mishima's last day; a first-person 
narration of his earlier life (the only section of 
the film in English); and dramatizations of 
three key novels - are intertwined, while re- 
mainingcleariy distinct. The final day is shot in 
a studiedly neutral documentary style, the 
biographical reminiscences are in black and 
white, and the dramatizations of the novels 
remain studio-bound, highly stylized and anti; 
naturalistic. Philip Glass's soundtrack, convin- 
cingly Oriental and typically epic, also usefully 
underscores the frequent shifts from past to 
present, from novel to real life, from Mishi- 
ma’s protected childhood to bis erotic fanta- 


sies, from his preparations for death, back to 
his first taste of literary success. Enclosing this 
framework is a linear sequence of chapters, 
announced by intertitles, which represents 
Schrader's thematic structuring of Mishima’s 
story: “Beauty", “Art", “Action", and finally, 
"The Harmony of Pen and Sword". Each of the 
first three chapters is associated with one of the 
dramatizations of the novels - The Temple of 
the Golden Pavilion, Kyako’s House (pre- 
viously virtually unknown outside Japan), and 
Runaway Horses - each of which, in their turn, 
illuminate aspects of Mishima’s own character 
(preoccupations with what he sensed to be the 
crippling power of beauty, with the extremes of 
narcissism, and with political fanaticism), 
while remaining partially and pleasingly ob- 
lique in relation to the business of the biography 
itself. The dramatizations also offer a helpful 
outline of the literary personality of a writer 
best known for his non-literary activities. Else- 
where in the film, Schrader seems uninterested 
in Mishima's private life, except in so far as it 
contributes to an understanding of the final, 
very public event of that life. 

The sense of Mishima we are left with is of a 
man urgently concerned to stage a reconcilia- 
tion between “words which can change the 
world’’ and “the world which has nothing to do 
with words”. This obsession, at the root of 
which is a certain naively logical disappoint- 
ment about the dichotomy between art and 
life, is seen to be the dynamic for Mishima’s 
political activities, although a simple desire for 
self-dramatization and a dubious love of dress- 
ing up in military uniforms also play their part. 
Finally overriding any sense we have of Mish- 
ima, though, is perhaps the stronger impress- 
ion of the similarities which exist between 
Schrader’s Mishima and the central characters 
of other Schrader films, of Blue Collar, Amer- 
ican Gigolo , or Cat People. The director’s 
abiding fascination with images of entrapment 
and with ways of escape seems to have 
attracted him to Mishima as an artist whose art 
perversely fostered obsessions, rather than 
freed him from them. Paul Schrader’s unusual- 
ly thought-provoking film perhaps ignores 
some of the niceties of historical accuracy, 
psychological or otherwise and in the end tells 
us more about the director himself than about 
hiB subject. But that might be said to be in the 
nature of biographical activity. 


Gender behaviour 



av: 


Michael Hofmann 

FRANZ XAYER KROETZ 
Through the Leaves 
Bush Theatre 

' Through the Leaves is a pitiless, astringently 
funny play about the relationship between 
Martha, who runs a butcher's shop, and Otto, a 
workman. 1 take the title to refer to the diary 
which Martha keeps as a record of her budding 
“romance”, and from which she reads between 
scenes. It is an obvious enough device, allow- 
ing the playwright to tell as well as show, to 
giyeasenseofftmti passing, andto malce us 
privy io . the thoughts of his piit-upori female- : 
character, . 'A - - ' !\ <. ._;■!• 1 

; . Kroetz's'subject is gender behaviour; the i 
tolerance of Martha iti her longihg for love, 1 
Arid Otto's mixture of sexual aggression, eco- 
nonilb fear, and reluctance to be b6urfa< “How 
Is & mati supposed tofcfelif thewotnan he loves 
is a self-employed butcher who earns mqfe 
than; he does?” Olio ask$, It becomes a ques- 
tion of power for him. The generous and un- 
complicated Martha 'sees it differently. Whdt 
she ask; herself (in her diary) is: "Is a big 
. romance still possible after fatty, question 
mark." Through die Leaves is built up on the 
way thcsetwo'issucfcrnlss eachother, 

The Whoie of the play; is set in theback- 
kitchhn of Martha’s shop; grey painty tiles; a 
tap and a bucket, slippers and Wellington bools 
alternating' uftder the! radiator, the ' kitchen 
chain set, caf£-$fyle, on the fable ht night an 
orderly glainourlesf interior lit by two dim 
bulbs. Anthony Ylvfs’s traiislation of Kroetz's 
Bavarian original seems to bave-rio particular 


dialect shading, but still comes over strongly in 
the Scottish voices of Eileen Nicholas and Ken 
Stott; Jenny Killick's production has come 
down from the Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh. 
The Bavarian characters, especially Martha - 
sharp-witted, long-suffering and indulgent- do 
well as Scots; the swinish obstinacy of Otto; his 
mystifying self-satisfaction, perhaps a little less 
so. Bui m carriage, gesture and dress, they are 
both extremely expressive and good to. watch; 
a little bowed down. and weary, but childishly 
animated in their exchanges. Otto's absurd de- 
meanour as Man the Hunter, his appearances 
saying, “We meet again!”, or “Flying visit", are 
greeted by the audience .with nervous, grateful 
laughter. . ,, : _ . . v ; . . • .. . 

While the torfasand character-types liave 
-been re-cast. as Scottish, the props, an which 
much of Kroetz's deadly observation depends t 
bave.been left as Bavarian, The .first soupd ioi 
. be heard is the , radio,' BJ’s obscure and 
diverse sports^weirage. 'There- are subsequent 
guest-appearances • from ; Bayern.- Munich ,pn 
television, from! the "men's; magazine*' LVI, 
■_ German caviar arid Dqorifaaat v-plastic, bags 
frqm < German department stores, grey .qval 
bread, and the radip agafa. thU tiine with Italo- 
German pop-tunes. The schrakltzy texts (“die 
Nacht, so jung wie wiry) lend forte to Martha’s 
‘question about a “ big rp raance’% after fprty. 

. Tlje pointed idiocy ;of, the^e refarences 'ate 
probably missed by a fat of. ihe audfance ( ;l( 


Winning ways 


Peter Kemp 

The Booker Prize , 

LWT 

This year’s television coverage of the Booker 
McConnell prizegiving was a winner. After 
two muffed attempts from BBC 2 - bits of 
short-listed books intoned from a lectern in 
front of a stained-glass window, Selina Scott 
blundering round Stationers’ Hall - things 
vastly improved when LWT took over in 1984. 
But even Book Four's buoyancy couldn't stop 
the occasion deflating into bathos that year, as 
the judges' chairman, Richard Cobb, 
announced that the prize should be for n book 
that is “easy to read", “pleasant and re- 
assuring”. 

This year’s event, ou Hallowe’en, was more 
inspiriting. The programme moved at a good 
pace from the now-familiar opening shots of 
literati expanding in replete expectation amid 
the post-prandial hubbub of the Guildhall, to 
the evening’s almost disconcertingly colourful 
climax when, to accept the prize, a trio from 
the Spiral feminist collective - one got up in a 
dinner-jacket, the other two bedecked in tradi- 
tional feather cloaks - advanced to the podium 
hand-in-hand and chanting (“Singing a Maori 
song - 1 think” , Melvyn Bragg murmured with 
taking dubiety). Tribute to Book Four’s fault- 
less handling of the links a programme like this 
requires was the fact that, within minutes of the 
announcement that Keri Hulme had won the 
prize, Hermione Lee had managed to contact 
her in Salt Lake City and was conducting a 
telephone interview. 

liiat the ceremony culminated with the 
perceptive awarding of the prize to The Bone 
People was thanks to what Claire Tomalin - in 
the course of a crisp round-up of books that 
might have made the short-list - called “a fine 
vintageset of judges". Two of the critics assem- 
bled in the studio had already expressed a hope 
that the award would go to Kerl Hulme. The 
third, Paul Theroux, was left in the uncomfort- 
able position of having perpetrated this year’s 
instance of what’s almost becoming a tradition- 
al part of the ritual, the annual Booker gaffe: 
he thought the book “unreadable”. 

Persuasive advocates for It were John Carey 
and Germaine Greer, both of whom contrib- 
uted exhUaratingly to the most difficult part of 
the television coverage of events: the attempt 
to convey to an audience likely to be unfamiliar 
with the novels something of their quality. An 
outline of each writer’s career was followed by 
film in which the authors spoke about their 
short-listed work. After this came the even- 
ing’s most stimulating item - studio discussion 
of the six novels under survey. Germaine 
Greer, as she established on last year’s prog- 
ramme, specializes in half-humorous exaspera- 



Portraltofa man by Johann Kupetsky (1667-1740), 
one of over 100 items in an exhibition of eighteenth- 
century German drawings at the Goethe Institute in 
London until October 30. 

tion with most of the books. There’s a danger 
of this degenerating into an automatic and un- 
fair routine of sighs, grimaces and condescen- 
sion. But her eyes-to-ceiling dismissal of the 
Iris Murdoch novel (“Someone sees a mouse In 
the Underground and his entire mental atti- 
tude changes. . . . ”) did carry comic convic- 
tion. Enlightening as well as enlivening, John 
Carey went further, giving you a keen over- 
view of each book , then pouncing on its distincr 
five detail. 

Hermione Lee - in what is to be the last of 
the Book Four series - steered the studio side 
of things with accomplished ease. Melvyn 
Bragg, in the Guildhall, had less to do since it 
was mainly a matter of marking time until the 
speech from the chairman of the judges, Nor- 
man St John-Stevas. During this speech, too, 
there was a sense of time being marked, with 
much arch teasing of the audience (“Has it 
won? We shall see”) and some roguish fumbling 
in the wrong pocket for the announcement slip. 
In a way that was admirable, though, he 
opened his speech with a suave repulsion of the 
plea for pap voiced by Cobb in 1984: “May I 
remind you what the prize Is for .... It Is not 
for providing a riveting yarn or an easy 
read .... It is for a major and serious con- 
tribution to contemporary English fiction.” In 
choosing The Bone People, he and his co- 
judges set n seal on this. Refusing to reduce the 
award to on imprimatur for innocuousness, 
and avoiding tile other danger of treating it as a 
kind of long-service medal, handed out almost 
by rote to veteran novelists, they’ve given a 
valuable accolade to a new, impressive talent. 


them),; b«t few will bc .left unamusect or un- 
touched by the play . M&rthu feafa far fac ials 
of her M dream" of l loyb; and however. plalp, 
unappealing anfaeVenyjCtous h$r particular 
circumstances, there is nQ denying that ifrwjw. 
dream. : .> | ,;i! v , j* , , r;.., 

■u_ ll -I . •iY-'A '/■ ~ • 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 251 

Renders are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
November 29. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of . answers opened oil that <Jafa. The 
. solution and results wllf appear on December 6, 

' 1.J scanned mote narrowly, the real aspect of the . 

■ building. Its principal feature, seemed to be that of 
excessive antiquity; The diwoloratloh of ages' bad 
been great. Minute fungi overspread the whole 
exterior, hanging in a fine tangled wtfb-work from 
the eaves. "Yet this was apart from any extraordinary ’*• 
dilapidation, No portion of the masonry bad fallen; ' 
aqd there appeared Jo- be a wild/ incoocistency 
between its still perfect adaption of parts, arid the 
crumbling condlton of the individual stones, \ 

2 The house; was low, was once white wftfai deep 
; front porch and gfeen sfcuti£ra, but bad fang ago 
. ■ darkened to the cotof dt the slate-grey yard around U. •• 
Rqin-iptfad shingles' dnfaped over .the; etived of the 
veranda; oak trees kepi i t|6ej sun away, 'Hie. remain- ■ 

• , dera qf a pkket dnJnkeafy guarded (he frontWd- a 
swept yard that Was ncycr swdpt> where' jbhnfah 
grass; end rabbit-tobacco grew fa abundance. 

; 3 Rotting porticp and scaling walls; it stood, not. 
ravaged,, not, Invaded,, markedly: no bullet nor 
** soldier's Iron . heel but rather oslhdugh rt served for • 
something more: somd, desolation more profound 
- .than min, ki lf It had iiood in Iron jtixlapOsMdb to , 
v* Ifooflahjeitd a t|4facaust>hlchhad found Je&' A 


fierce and less Implacable, not hurled but 
fallen back before the impervious and indomi 
skeleton which the flames durst not, at the ins 
final crisis, assail. , . 

Competition No 247 • 

Winner: Donald Hawes 

1 And now, for the last two days, the rains on 
lower course of the river had been incessant. 
the old men had shaken thiir heads arid tsl 
sixty yean ago, when the same sort of wea ■ 
happening about the equinox, had br ° u * l ’ t -a 
great. 'floods, which' swept, fae floods away 

reduced the town to great misery, 

George Eliot, 77re Mill on the Floss', book 7, 

. chapter 5. . ’ \ 

■2 It rained for three days.! The snow was ^ *^ 
now on the mountainside , below the statiojv ^ _ 
roadman a torrent of muddy sDoW-water. lt wa 

wet ahd slushy to go put. On the morning of fae 
day of rain wb decided toigo down fat° t0 ^- . 

■ . Ernest Hetningwny, A FareWell to Arms, chap«» , 
40.; . ' • . " 

3 The ox bath therefore stretched his yoke in vain. 

The ploughman lost hia sweat, and the green oo 

l^th 'rotted ere hia youth j attained a bearo, 

•The fold stands empty in the drowned ueto. 

Awl crows are fatted with tbe miirrion floex. 
/Shakespeare, A Midswivner. Nights Dream , 

t&ifcin&W u ; - :«E- *'i * 
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Extracting the essence 


Juli an Budden 

ALFREDO C ATALANI 
La Wally 
G.P. HANDEL 
Arlodante 

Wexford Festival Opera 

'•La Wally is Catalani’s masterpiece; but it is no 
masterpiece." Anyone who heeded the dis- 
couraging verdict of Catalani’s latest Italian 
biographer would not have taken the trouble to 
crass the Irish Sea to hear the opera that in- 
augurated this year's Wexford Festival; and 
they would have missed a rewarding experi- 
ence. First given in 1892 at La Scala, Milan, it is 
a product of that musical terrain that lies be- 
__ tween Verdi and Puccini, though much nearer 
the latter. Massenet and Wagner impinge here 
on the composer’s native Italian lyricism with- 
out suffocating it - rather, indeed, lending it a 
wider and subtler expressive range. Through- 
out, but especially in the prelude to Act IV - a 
magnificent evocation of lonely, snow-dad 
heights - Catalani shows an orchestral im- 
agination which not even Puccini surpassed. 
What his idiom lacks is Puccini's sharpness of 
focus, that strong individuality that hurls every 
Idea across the footlights. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Catalani died at the age 
of thirty-nine, a year after La Wally’s premi&re 
and three years before the age at which Puccini 
wrote Tosco. Had he lived on, would his crea- 
tive graph have continued its ascent? Toscanini 
was in no doubt that it would (he named two of 
his own children after characters in La Wally)', 
in which case the present opera would prob- 
ably be considered a work of transition. For 
while most of the first act is organized by motifs 
symphonically worked, the rest proceeds by 
spurts of lyricism punctuated by orchestral ges- 
| tore, with excursions into the dosed form 
Ifonatically unrelated to its surroundings. At 
his weakest Catalani tends to fall back on 
short-winded melodies in slow triple time; but 
be never descends to that formless rhapsodiz- 
ing that mars the works of some of his younger 
contemporaries of the “glovane scuola", yet 
which continues to delight the groundlings pro- 
vided it is sung loud enough. 

Josella Ligi gave a warm yet commanding 
■ccount of the title role, a little lacking In 
nuance in Act I and the famous “Ebben . . . ne 
Mdrd lontana”, but excellent thereafter., 
Uwtence Bakst was notable for his clear, well- 
concentrated tone, finished technique and 
youthful presence. As Geltner, Ljubomlr 
Vldenov deployed his rich, dark-hued baritone 
10 good advantage; and Sunny Joy Langton 
the most of the soubrette role of Walter. 

, . joto O’ Flynn's Stromminger was suitably 
< * lm facering - a kind of Chuzzlewit senior - 
■tough his diction might have been clearer. 
Wbcrt Rosen bandied the score with all the 
Jght flexibility and the orchestra played 
dutifully for him. 

Scenlcally La Wally calls for two villages, a 
*vtne and an avalanche. Denied the resources 
l ? t* Scala, Wexford has to proceed differept- 
will recall the days of austerity when 
; Motley sisters managed to conjure up an 
~~ ,ence With. a handful of props, judiciously 
■**«. Nowadays this approach is rightly no 
-Tsjr »■!***. ! l 1° 0, “ cheap and “utility”. 
JWpiand a mise-en-sc&ne that embodies the 
conception of the opera's essence - 
16 reasonable so long as it does not 

J? from thd evident intentions of compos- 
ed, librettist. WUhelmine von Hillem’s 
^ tale °* d°Ur Tyrolean folk with a wild 
; °r* heroine. The producer, Stefan 

j j^v* 0 ** ^!®* a young girl's progress to- : 
i ^ginal purity; no mountains, 


1 4 permanent set like a [ship’s 

| S fa Act I, ochre in Act n and 
i ! fa ActSIV with a criss-cross of 

4; since on ^ 

!■ - ^ die plot is “virginal” from the start 
fa: 4 ?r love as in her moments of 

■ **'?»*** 
: ^bUte fa the Handel ter- 
was well chosen: a 


vindicated. There is no sub-plot and no 
merry-go-round of lovers with whom an audi- 
ence of today cannot identify. The sequence of 
arias is diversified by dances and at one point a 
dream ballet; and it is all vintage Handel. The 
opera is, however, very long. Some pruning 
was therefore deemed necessary, of the kind 
that always sets the purists in a rage. When, 
they cry, are we going to accord the same re- 
spect to Handel as we do to Wagner? Handel 
was as good a dramatist and none of his operas 
is as long as Die Meistersinger. They are, 
however, far more loosely organized. Their 
unity is that of houses in a well-planned street 
rather than of architectural details in a cathed- 
ral. A movement omitted here, a middle sec- 
tion and “da capo” there are not necessarily 
fatal. In the event the conductor, Alan Curtis, 
.well-known in America and Italy for his scho- 
larly performances of seventeenth-century 
Venetian opera, shortened five of the arias and 
cut some dance music from Act I and the last 
movement of the overture (a pity, surely, in 
view of its patently Irish cadences). 

But the greatness of Ariodante , as of all 
Handel operas, resides in the range of beauty 
of his arias. A strong cast is therefore essential ; 
nor was it lacking on this occasion. Bernadette 
Greevey and Pamela Byers as hero and 
heroine respectively are a shade over-ripe in 
tone for Handetian opera but they spanned the 
full emotional compass of their music from joy 
and tenderness to tragic grief. MoragMacKay 
shone in the lighter role of Dalinda with some 
neatly turned decorations. Outstanding among 
the newcomers to Wexford were the mezzo 
soprano Cynthia Clarey, who brought both 
bite and a clear ringing tone to the villain 
Polinesso, and the Finnish bass Petteri Salo- 
maa, a young man of twenty-four who sang the 
King with great fluency and stylistic polish. 

The Scotland of Ariosto and Handel is a 
pastoral Caledonia hardly recognizable as 
“stern and wild”. Ouus Mostart had the singers 
perform on a mostly darkened stage in front of 
sliding panels which let in the occasional 
glimpse of sunlit lake and mountain; and it 
worked well enough - though why tbe men 
wore tricorne hats in post-1760 style was far 
from dear. Theories of Handelian production 
and performance vary from scholar to scholar 
and doubtless various criticisms of Curtis’s 
Ariodante will be heard. But that it evinced 
what Ernest Newman used to call “the roots of 
the matter” will not be in dispute. 

Topical tests 

Jonathon Brown 

CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
Oberon 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow 

Many people are still inclined to take even The 
Magic Flute as tuneful, but inconsistent, non- 
sense. With considerably lesS popular success, 
Weber's CMrertw, with Its libietto by James 
Robinson Planchd, has weathered a similar 
judgment exacerbated by having less miracu- 
lous music and a mudi slacker narrative. The 
plot of Oberon which . Weber received, 
piecemeal, in the middle 1820s, owes almost 
everything to Mozart and Schikaneder’s earlier 
example: there are the magic instrument, the 
matching couples of lovers, the rescues and the 
duties, tbe supernatural overseers of these 
flailing, charming and touching endeavours, as 
well as the requirements for fanciful 
stagework. Unlike The Magic Flute, however, 
it is untidy and episodic rather than efficient. 

Despite this, Oberon should have an irres- 
istible Importance for us; and I suspect that this 
is the reason that musicians such as Mahler 
took such pains over it In conception it stands 
midway between The Magic Flute, and Lohen- ■ 
grin or even Parsifal. It is well knownThat 
Wagner helped himself liberally from Weber 5 • 
music, taking all sorts of thematic fragmento, ; 
rhythmic associations and orchestral colours, 
but there is ratiob more to this. In The Magic 
■ Flute tbe several lovers find love.' test-their. 


In search of youth 


Richard Langham Smith 

CHARLES GOUNOD 

Faust 

Coliseum 

So many operas end up transforming the lofty 
poems on which they are based into titivated 
love-stories: Gounod's Faust is no exception. 
The Germans have from the outset protected 
their great poet and inspirer of music by calling 
the opera Margarethe which is clearly more 
suitable for this reduction of Goethe's lines 
info a series of cavatinas, couplets and chOT- 
uses. All is distilled into a moral tale. Poor 
Marguerite, loved for one night and left with 
child, goes mad after seeing her brother die at 
tbe hand of her lover, and losing (or perhaps 
killing) her illegitimate child. Only at the end is 
she redeemed - from guilt if not from suffering 
- by Gounod’s readily available panacea: 
organ, harps, shimmering strings and angel 
choir. 

Every well-brought-up French girl was at 
one time taken to Faust and it is not difficult to 
see why. Had Flaubert waited a few yeaTS be- 
fore writing Madame Bovary , Emma could 
doubtless have been escorted to Faust in 
Rouen, rather than Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Like the rest of us, she would probably have 
been excited by Gounod’s set-pieces. Indeed 
she might even have been persuaded to stay 
until the end, although, in the original produc- 
tion at least, it is questionable whether she 
would not have found comparable longueurs 
“little to her taste" as she did in Lucia. The 
longueurs of Faust are due in part to Gounod’s 
variable talent for responding to a dramatic 
situation: too often the standard harmony and 
orchestration treatises and the easy melody are 
over-obvious in his work. On the other hand 
the current fashion for wrenching operas but of 
their original settings in time and place may be' 
partly responsible for awkward moments in the 
current production. 

Ian Judge’s production is his ENO opera 
debut after work with Royal Shakespeare 
Company. His direction is forceful and always 
arresting, but should perhaps take more 
account of the music. To go with the neat Eng- 
lish translation he chooses Victorian England 
as the setting. Tbe opening scene has Faust 
dressed as a minister, though the manse seems 
to have the traditions] philosophers' trappings 


of the original sixteenth-century setting. 

In itself this does not work against either the 
play or Gounod’s music. Indeed it underlines 
the reasons for its popularity in Victorian Eng- 
land. Dusty organ lofts are still piled high with 
the Masses of this composer who could so 
readily command propriety and piety. Un- 
thinkable in Gounod's day (as would have 
been the love-making scene) we have not a 
humanist philosopher, but a Christian minister 
selling his soul to the devil in return for eternal 
“youth”. Judge leaves us in no doubt that this 
“youth", so much sought after, is a euphemism 
for sexual pleasure. To this end, he piles up a 
luxurious cushion-bed in the seducer’s garden 
and fans the flames of passion with four bare- 
chested African servants, who gloat over the 
couple from a distance of a little less than a 
foot. Lit with exotic magenta lights, this love- 
scene ends with Mephistopheles sliding under 
the symbolically black quilt to join Faust and 
Marguerite. This is all reminiscent of the lov- 
ers’ bank from Tristan, but here and in other 
sections of the opera,.the music is not strong 
enough to support such a heavy-handed 
approach. In the mad scene, too, Gounod's 
music remains in the realm of the decorative, 
offering little insight into the disturbed psyche 
of Marguerite, and is certainly no match for 
Judge's ghoulish madhouse of gibbering cata- 
tonics, and their truncheon-bearing warders. 

There are moments which imaginatively 
complement the score. After the chromatically 
tortuous opening, Gounod, in his naive way, 
switches in an instant to his innocent country 
style. Striking a perfect visual parallel, the 
backdrop is raised to reveal a sunset-tinged 
cornfield - a comer of Millet's “ Angelus”. In- 
stead of the usual whirligig of colour and move- 
ment in the street scenes and the Kermesse, we 
have red, white and black: balloons and 
umbrellas. The chorus itself is often static 
while the waltzes in the orchestra press die 
crowd to move and draw the audience in. The 
performance is swift and strong, justifying the 
decisions taken to revert to spoken dialogue 
instead of ponderous recitative. Matching the 
pace and vividness arc the principals and 
soloists. Helen Field, as Marguerite, is out- 
standing. Her voice floats upwards and easily 
over Jacques DelacOte’s lightweight handling 
of the orchestra. Arthur Davies is also well cast 
as Faust: his unforced resonance and ringing 
top notes suggest Faust’s eventual freedom 
from Mephistopheles* grasp. 


love, and are in one way or another exalted in 
their success. In the progression of tests consti- 
tuted by Wagner’s works, each of the under- 
lying assumptions that hold the Mozart opera 
so snugly together is tested for all its worth - 
albeit at extreme heat and by a much more 
detailed and intricate scrutiny. This process 
reaches an unsurpassed power with the charac- 
ters Kundry and Parsifal himself, whose links 
with Pamina and Tamino obviously do not con- 
stitute their entire lineage, but Ore none the 
less vital in the history of opera.’ * 

The ingredient that is present in Oberon and 
that marks, as it were, in episode between The 
Magic Flute and and Mahler, is a cer- 

tain flavour of irony. In the plot set by Weber, 
Oberon and Titanla require the lovers to prove 
themselves and their love - so that they them- 
selves, Oberon and Titania, should be able to 
reaffirm their own love after a quarrel. This is a 
strangely disingenuous way of going about their 
problems, as if to persuade themselves into the 
reconciliation they desire;' ‘after all, as we- 
would expect, Oberon equips fae lovers with ‘ 
the magic horn so that ibe tests are apt tests to ■ 
destruction. This pntent self-blackmail makes 
the final reunion of Titania and Oberon de- 
lightfully equivocal. (One of the creaks in 
Oberon'* struct ure is that the slapdash quality 
of pantomime is not entirely suited to Weber’s 
gloss on Mozart;. he is clearly close to stranger 
and more convoluted ideas than his music 
could quite reachi) 

Rather than make this an exhilarating 
shortcoming, Anthony Burgess has preferred 
tb drain the work of any ambition whatsoever: ' 


In translating the libretto afresh, he has 
fashioned a contemporary burlesque which 
feeds off topical but strangely ephemeral con- 
cerns, such as hostages, presidents and dicta- 
tors, and which, if set (o jaunty music, might 
well have made an entertainment along tbe 
lines of Victorian music-hall. It is splendidly 
realized on stage by Graham Vick with designs 
by Russell Craig and imaginative lighting by 
Nick Chelton , but it goes absolutely against the 
spirit of the music. 

Burgess clearly thinks that we have out- 
grown the ramshackle theatre of Gozzi, Schik- 
aneder, Planchd and others. He should 
perhaps have written his own opera rather than 
overprinting someone else’s, especially since 
his command of metre is unfailingly inept and 
:.uhingratiating p rapidly compressing long syll- 
ables and overextending long ones. The pro- 
. gramme notes are full of nonsense about the 
irrelevancy of. what Burgess calls “fairy-magic 
furniture* j but: * a it* place we have cardboard 
cut-outs from dreary and automatic sources 
■such as cinema and world affairs - Biggies, 
Jean Harlow, American tourists, Erich von 
Stroheim, the Ayatollah and so on - nil given a 
tiresome “awareness” that they are caught up 
in a nineteenth-century opera. 

Had this been a new work, the panache 
would have been impressive (though it is un- 
likely faat transformation scenes would have 
been fudged dr avoided in so humdrum a man- 
ner). If ;one person was aware of Weber’s 
'standing; it Was Sir Alexander Gibson, who 
gave the score a truly Wagnerian ebb and flaw, 
and rough, warm passion. 
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Torments of love 


Black-gown arts 



Jonathan Burnham 

MARCUER 1TE YOUKCENA R 
Oriental Tales 

Translated by Alberto Manguel 
in collaboration with the nuthor 
147pp. Henley-on-Thames: Ellis. £8.95. 

085628 144 1 

The title of this collection of ten very short 
stories (first published in French in 193S) is a 
little misleading. Only two have their sources 
in the Far East, one is adapted from Hindu 
myth, others are set in Greece and the Balkans 
and one takes place in Amsterdam. Nor do 
they constitute, as the publisher's blurb would 
have us believe, a "world of reflections on art”. 
The first and the last of the tales - “How Wang- 
Fo Was Saved" and "The Sadness of Cornelius 
Berg" (a later addition, written in 1978) - are 
the only ones to be specifically concerned with 
questions of art and reality, and have painters 
as protagonists. Most of the Oriental Tales are, 
in fact, about love, presented in a variety 
of forms. 

Maternal love is the subject of “The Milk of 
Death", in which a young mother who must, 
according to a local superstition, be walled up 
in a newly constructed defence tower, asks 
only that her breasts be left exposed so that she 
can continue to suckle her child. The other 
tales are concerned primarily with erotic love, 
of a torturing and obsessive kind. Panegyotis, 
the hero of “The Man Who Loved the 
Nereids", is ensnared by the noonday spirits of 
young girls, whose beauty renders him dumb 
for life. Marko, in “Marko's Smile", pretends 
to be dead in order to fool his captors into 
abandoning him. They are suspicious, and 
place burning coals on his chest, a pain he is 
able to withstand. Only when they call for girls 
to dance over his body is he unable to suppress 
a smile, desire being a greater torment than 
pain. 

‘The Mfik of Death” and "Marko's Smile" 
are both adapted from fairly obscure Balkan 
ballads of the Middle Ages, while in “Kali 
Beheaded", Yourcenar reformulates a familiar 
episode frocp Hindu mythology (one which 
also’lnspired Goethe and Thomas Mann). This 
works very well within the collection, mainly 
because it manages to crystallize a theme cen- 
tral to Oriental Tales : the conflict between the 
sacred and profane in love, between erotic 
obsession and the aspiration to eternity. 

• Yourcenar Is certainly . more successful here 
than in the imaginary' reconstruction of the 
“missing" chapter from Genji Mohogatari, in 
which ! the author (on account, Yourcenar 
■proposes, of "acharacteristic Japanese artistic 
delicacy") leaves Genji with his life drawing to 
^ dose and then passes on immediately to a 
! chapter in which his death has already taken 
' place. Murasaki Shikibu doubtless had good 
. reasons for reticence over the death of. her 
hero, and Yourcenar's version of it (“The Last 
Love of Prince Genji") cannot help but strike a 
nole which is out of key with the rest of the 
novel. It is too emotionally explicit t o be true to 
Murasaki, and too much on the lines , of 



Yourcenar’s own interests to be convincing. 

PerhAps the most interesting story in the 
collection is the first, “How Wang-Fo Was 
Saved", adapted from Chinese legend. Here a 
characteristically Taoist conundrum is tilted in 
the direction of Yourcenar's preoccupations, 
in the process gaining considerably in reso- 
nance. An emperor has grown up surrounded 
by the paintings of the divinely gifted Wang-Fo 
and leaves his chambers at the age of sixteen to 
discover that the world is not the vision of 
beauty he has had before him but “a mass of 
muddled colours thrown into the void by an 
insane painter, and smudged by our tears”. 
Wang-Fo is to be put to death for having lied to 
the emperor, but is ordered to complete one 
last pointing, a seascape, before the assembled 
court. He paints a ship on which he sails away. 
Around this simple parable Yourcenar weaves 
other strands which explore the conjunction of 
art, love and cruelty: the young wife of Wang- 
Fo’s disciple is a casualty of her husband's de- 
votion to the painter, and hangs herself. The 
emperor admits to Wang-Fo, at the end of his 
long speech of accusation, T also hate you . . . 
because you have known how to make yourself 
beloved.” 

Yourcenar is a Consummate stylist and these 
stories, on the surface very simple though 
dense with imagery, are beautifully told. They 
have been very well translated by Alberto 
Manguel in collaboration with the author. A 
certain kind of rapt lyricism, which is common 
to many of the stories in Oriental Tales, works 
better in French than it does in English, but 
here the translators manage to steer clear of 
excess and keep the language controlled, but 
never flat. 


Miranda Seymour 

AMANDA PRANTERA 
TheCabalial 
184pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023268 

The Caballst is an impressive blend of acute 
characterization, occult mysteries and cool, 
detached humour. Venice provides a seedy 
background of half-light and whispers to an 
account of the last months of a man who lias no 
visible traces of singularity. His most striking 
quality is, indeed, his absolute insignificance. 
We know that he has a terminal disease, but 
Amanda Prantera's artful manipulation of the 
narrator's standpoint permits us to see no more 
at first than an old, impecunious and solitary 
intellectual. The most ingenious reader would 
fail to divine that he was looking at the last of 
the cabalists, sorcerers who follow the mathe- 
matical principles of occult art as practised by 
the heretic philosophers of the Renaissance. 

Kestler is, decidedly, a man out of tune with 
his times. Italy in the 1980s has no sympathy 
with someone who entrances animals by recit- 
ing magic numbers; to his scientific colleagues, 
Kestler is an embarrassment. For himself, his 
only job is to finish writing his testament and to 
safeguard himself, and it, from The Catcher, 
the elusive devil-child whose name is taken 
from his disagreeable habit of trapping cats on 
baited fish-hooks let down from his window. 

Who, or rather what, is The Catcher? A visit 
to the decaying palazzo from which he keeps 
silent watch on Kestler's room reveals only an 
apparently decent and normal son of a devoted 


Bovine, divine, anodyne 



Anne Haverty 

SUNITI NAAUOSHI 
The Con versatlons of Cow 
125pp. The Women's PTess. £7 .95. 
(paperback, £2.95) . 

0704328704. 


Suniti (the author bravely comes clean and 
makes herself the protagonist) , a confused and 
uptight writer and lecturer in Canada, enlists 
the help of a guru. As Suniti is of Indian extrac- 
tion, the guru manifests herself in the shape of 
that Indian divine,. a Brahmini cow complete 
With nicely curved horns. Cow, whose name is 
Bhadravati, has adjusted well to the Canadian 
way of life. She lives on welfare, speaks in the 
vemncular and doesn't go in for elliptical state- 
ments about life and death in the manner of the 
average Indion guru; she is given rather to 
Canadian chit-chat. Her virtue is that she is 
contented in her being, happy in her. hide, 
secure and content as a fat family cow browsing 
in flowery meadows. ; 

Though stoical, she is no boring old bovine, 
however. In her role, as Suniti's mentor and 
travelling companion, Cow takes her to visit 


Sharply observed and 
vvell-lnforined, consist- 
ently, entertaining, the 
eight esadyajn this bqoh 
set the work and piibtic 
pr Qnoy nc e me nts of sorne 1 
of today's practising and 
acjeidepih: 1 architects, 
here. 'and -In the United ' 
Slates, including FItHIp 
ison, Michael Craves 
and others, against, the 
worn and reputations of 
three giants dr twentieth- 
century V. architecture. 
Edwin Lutyejns. Charles 
rtennle.^Bchlntcflh, and 
Walter drbpius. ... ‘ 


friends and fellow-cows around Canada in an 
attempt to enlarge her options - albeit at Suni- 
ti’s expense; Cow is divinely innocent where 
money is concerned. She manifests herself 
magnanimously in various guises - as Baddy, 
the parody of a macho male, as B , the gracious 
and beautiful woman in a sari, as Bud, the 
conventionally eager husband-figure. Suoiti 
correspondingly plays out her roles, dissimu- 
lating, -compliant, rebellious and sullen by 
turns. Since Cow is Cow of a Thousand 
Wishes, Suniti is offered the possibility of 
being anything she wants. But not being able to 
decide who she wants to be, she just stays 
Suniti or at least someone desperately trying to 
hold od to her identity as Suniti. Finally, after 
some modest adventures and trial rela- 
tionships, they are home again: Cow grazes 

In old Saigon 

Stewart Dalby 

MARK FRANKL AND 
The Mother-Of-Pearl Men 
186pp. John Murray. £8.95. 

0719542219 - . 


Baaed an.-.but greatly ^Hpanded frprh, radio, Ip teruWsws and 
documentaries broadcast oyer, the last two yearsj ,'BeWiW 
{fie'f’acflrfe' is a witty and audacious s qjdy:' which :rtia has 
challenging reading. : .V 

£4.93 • ..'I: from booksellers 



Another book about Indochina: yet, unlike 
many recent films, television documentaries, 
plays and novels about Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia,. this first novel by ^*rk Frank janij, - the 
■ Obrerveris chief correspondent in Saigon in the 
; dying days of the : old South , Vietnamese 
• regime, is hot about the agohy ofthe Aiherican 
;. entanglement -in this comer ,of Asia but the 
'..torments of the Vietnamese themselves. r 
. The plot borrows a little from John le Carre 
in;thatitinvolves gettirig ^someone" but from 
Jhe "Qttier side", theMother-of-Pearl Men 
also recalls Graham Greene's The Quiet Atncr- 
. lean ,. in that'iTbjjl, the Vietnamese whom a 
sinister, weatern spopk, Gruson,* is trying to 
1 liberate from the, Vietcpng, is the hope' for a 
;• .*Hh|rd forced a'niiddie way betwdenthb philis- 


family- Is he a figment of Kestler's fearful 
mind, or is he a representative of the Azazael 
against whom deltn Mirandola warned all 
cabalists? A gruesome and fascinating conclu- 
sion neatly draws all possibilities together 
leaving the wretched Kestler aware that his 
role hns been predetermined and that he has 
been working, albeit unconsciously, on the de- 
vil’s side since the day he was bom. 

Suave assurance and a carefully laconic style 
make the unthinkable disquietingly credible. 
Choosing her words with precision, Prantera 
punctuates the narrative with asides which 
direct the reader to sec her both as medium and 
analyst. She allows Kestler no majesty in his 
profession - his magic numbers can produce no 
more remarkable spectacle than that of a small 
dog lying stiff-legged on its back - and it is this 
restraint which makes his cabalism so convinc- 
ing. His thirst for magisterial knowledge is 
never in doubt. There is nothing he has not 
stooped to try in his occult progress: he has 
starved on a diet of white sugar and cinnamon 
(Ficino was convinced of its efficacy); he has 
paraded in a saffron dressing-gown (Fidno's 
disciple , Diaccctto, was certain that that colour 
attracted power); he has replaced itin timebya 
black one, because it needs less cleaning and 
because black is receptive to Saturn. “And 
what had all this brought him? Nothing. No- 
thing at all, except a sore throat, and nagging 
indigestion from too much cinnamon in his 
food. . . ". 

Spicing mystery with humour in clear, ele- 
gant prose, Amanda Prantera here confirms 
and exceeds the promise of her first novel. 1 
can think of no contemporary teller of Gothic 
tales who betters her in the genre. 


contentedly in the garden and Suniti goes in- 
side to write up the Conversations. 

It is all whimsy, fantasy, but it is frankly told, 
with something of the simplicity and lightness 
of an Indian tale. The prose is spare and is 
amusing about the currency of contemporary 
crusades such as vegetarianism and lesbianism. 
The perspective of a woman alienated from the 
world of men is made to seem for the most part 
comic. 

Weighty themes are given a light treatment, 
the questions of identity, of purpose, the possi- 
bilities and limitations of relationships, tne 
mingling of illusion and reality. Suniti learns io 
accept herself and nt the same time recogn i « 
her potential. From this standpoint everything 
in the garden is possibly a cowslip and bovmny 
is divine. 


hend Thai's despair is the book’s main theme. 

The plot does not really work, largely 
cause Bishop is nn Implausible character, 
one could be quite that naive. But the nanan 
is a good frame on which to hang some o • 
brilliant characterizations: Bn, the fixei \ 
runner hopping on and off his Honda, anxi 
to please; the hard-faced Colonel Dipn, 
police chief; Father Lam, the catholic P 11 ’ 
Impossibly superior about the buddhists, 
the Venerable Phap Long, the lo° n y 
. espousing the doctrines of his bizarre pn»™ 

. ■ tography sect. There are also Jeannetuv 
, beautiful mtttsse willing to pay a high pn« ‘ 
a passport out, and Uncle Maurice, the • 

western-educated Vietnamese withhlssu« 

back liair, sharkskin suit and penenam 
night clubs and whisky. . ... . J,, 
■\ These are all real people, vividly , 
. alive. They add up to a compelling P° . „ 
Saigon in the early 1970s, M 
closed in. Reading the set-pieces - the 
party with generals’ wives weighed down 
jewellery, for example - one con mm® Jjj 
oneself sitting its the Continental Pa}a «^ . 
With the fans Whirring overhead, or situng . 




Stephen 'Games has galhed a reputation aa'pjfeof 
thd most provocat/vecommentators fri th* field 
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Getting down to basics 


Thomas M. Disch 

kurt vonnegut 
Galapagos 

269pp. Cape. £9.50. 

02240128472 

With each new novel by a writer as popular as 
Kurt Vonnegut the question is asked, “Has 
success spoiled X?", ie, is the new book equal 
to those before? Has age withered or custom 
staled the familiar persona? To answer that 
question at once vis-k-vis Galapagos: no, 
Vonnegut is as good as ever and better than 
usaal, and he is still, exactly, Kurt Vonnegut, 
still the same droll, disingenuous, utterly 
middle- American, if now high-middle-aged 
Huck Finn, telling a plain tale in the same style, 
the homespun and the street-wise combined in 
a patchwork of one-liners, catch-phrases, and 
tangential anecdotes. His is an artlessness that 
seems so sincere that it takes in not only his 
popular audience, who love him all the more 
for being their Everyman and ombudsman to 
the court of Literature, but the literary estab- 
lishment as well, who can, on this account, 
comfortably dismiss Vonnegut as a naif with a 
knack for low comedy, but not “serious”, not 
an artist, not canonical. 

Yet Vonnegut, despite his consistent popu- 
lar success, is an artist surely destined for 
canonization, with an oeuvre that will some 
day support as much scholarship as any novel- 
ist's alive and a life that promises juicy biog- 
raphies to come. If he is not “serious" in the 
■establishment sense, that is because serious- 
ness is, by definition, the domain of fuddy- 
duddies, a territory in which a foxy novelist 
will never let himself be caught by the hounds 
of criticism. 

Consider, for instance, the matter of style. 
Sentence by sentence, no one, not even 
Hemingway, can be sparer, simpler, easier to 
parse, but Hemingway's spareness was at 1 the 
sendee of refining away an authorial voice that 
would tell instead of, as a perfected naturalism 
commands, show. Vonnegut, by contrast, Is 
elways explicating his own text, often before he 
has written it. Consider the following para- 
graph (which comes early in Galapagos) of 
manic self-interpretation; 

W Selena was Naturo'a experiment with blindness, 
then her father was Nature's experiment with heart- 
IwneM. Yes, and Jesus Ortiz was Nature's experi- 
■ncht with admiration for the rich, and! was Nature's 
experiment with insatiable voyeurism, and my father 
wu Nature’s experiment with cynicism, and m y 
■other was Nature’s experiment with optimism, and 
Captain of the Bahia de Darwin was Nature's 
experiment with Ill-founded scif-coafidencc, and 
Junes Wait was Nature's experiment with purposo- 
ku greed, and Hisako Hirogochi was Nature's ex- 
periment with depression, and Akiko was Nature's 
experiment with furriness, and so on and so on. 

The Hemingway style flatters its readers by 
pretending not to manipulate them; the Von- 
rcgut style teases its audience, as a testy parent 
Jjght (ease a child, but then a moment later 
(being a kind parent at heart) Vonnegut re- 
news the enchantment of his story, which, like 
toy good Hausmdarchen, is full of wonders and 
jWmsies riot allowed to a writer addressing 
Terious”, pown-up readers. Here it is the 
“rat-minded P°P ular audience that is likely 
W grow restive, for those readers.whose hun- 
j*re are normally satisfied by the lumpen- 
* mu ^Arthur Hailey or James Michener 
bo Reduced Into a more playful and im- 
j^Uve; frame of mind, and this Vonnegut 
'. Jv 1 . ways; by the plausive strategies of 
: '.jJjvf ® c ^ on .0° which genre Vonnegut 
reread much of his literary apprenticeship) and 
- broader the better. As he 
' ®Vehrf°^ new human race that is to 
' miiir- • . Galapagos Islands over the next 
toUlon years: ;■ . 
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Bahia de Darwin, the ship of fools whose 
voyage to, and shipwreck on, the Galapagos 
Islands provide the focus of the novel: 

the creature could be more than a metre long, and 
look as fearsome as a Chinese dragon. Actually, 
though, it was no more dangerous to life forms of any 
sort, with the exception of seaweed, than a llver- 
wurst. Here is what its life is like in the present day, 
which Is exactly what its life was like a million years 
ngo. 

It has no enemies, so it sits in one place, staring 
into the middle distance at nothing, wanting nothing, 
worried about nothing, until it ia hungry. It then 
waddles down to the ocean and swims slowly and not 
at all that ably until 4 is a few metres from shore. 
Then it dives, like a submarine , and stuffs itself with 
seaweed, which is at that time indigestible. The sea- 
weed Is going to have to be cooked before it is 
digestible. 

So the marine iguana pops to the surface, swims 
ashore, and sits on the lava io the sunshine again. It is 
using Itself for a covered stewpot. getting hotter and 
hotter Ahile the sunshine cooks the seaweed. It con- 
tinues to stare into the middle distance at nothing, as 
before, but with this difference: It now spits up in- 
creasingly hot salt water from time to time. 

During the million years 1 have spent in these 
islands, the Law of Natural Selection has found no 
way to improve, or, for that matter, to worsen this 
particular survival scheme. 

It is the comic premise of Galapagos that the 
survivors of the voyage devolve, by Darwinian 
logic, to the condition of that marine iguana, 
and a more unlikely lot of survivors Nature 
could not easily have selected: a single fertile 
male who refuses to breed, and nine females, 
one of whom is infertile, one of whom is con- 
genitally blind and also refuses to breed, one of 
whom is pregnant with a male child with genes 
mutated by the Hiroshima bomb, while the 
remaining six are cannibal foundlings of the 
near-extinct tribe of the Kanka-bonos, whose 
horror of the fertile male precludes any possi- 
bility of sex. How this ill-assorted set of Adam 
and Eves produces a new human race, while 
the rest of the species suffers extinction, pro- 
vides the social comedy of the novel, and it is 
black enough, but Vonnegut's genius is for 
satire on the broadest Voltairean lines. His 
targets are not the foibles of social behaviour 
but (as befits an American of the post-war era) 
targets as broad as the pax Americana : war, 
genocide, economic imperialism, ecological 
catastrophe, nuclear extinction, and the mad- 
ness and futility of alt religions and ideologies. 
The difficulty of aiming at such broad targets is 
not in scoring bulls-eyes but in avoiding the 
preachiug-to-the-converted complacency of 
such cosy jeremiads as Doris Lessing's Cano- 
pus fantasies, and this Vonnegut achieves by 
irony. Like Samuel Butler in Erewhon (where 
illness is treated as criminal behaviour and 
crime as a disease), Vonnegut contends with 
poker-faced consistency that the problem of 
the hunum race has been Its excessive intelli- 
gence and imagination, and that a devolution 
to the condition of seals and walruses repre- 
sents the race’s only hope for survival. 

In designing the tale that supports this thesis 
Vonnegut commands almost the full spectrum 
of comic possibility. He is a masterful debunk- 
er, a superb monologuist, aningenious/nreeur, 
and has a quick and wicked tongue. Like 
Chaplin he can switch from farce to sentiment 
in the baiting of an eyelash. All that he lacks to 
be an all-found champion of comedy, is the 
mimetic genius of a Dickens, but though Von- 
negut is a shrewd observer of character, his 
dramatic strategy would militate against ven- 
triloquism, even if he had the knack.' . 

Vonnegiit writes in a single voice, the orie his 
readers know to be the voice of Kurt Vonne- 
gut . In Galapagos he assumes the alias of Leon 
Trotsky Trout, the son of Kilgore Trout, the. SF 
writer Vonnegut fears he might have been but 
for the grace of God and the reading public, 
but the tropes and elisions of this Leon Trout 
all bear the Vonnegut trademark; the nioving- 
’ right-along diffidence of paragraphs that cont- 
inence with “Yes, and. . ."and end “and So on 
and so on"; the Same claims to ease and 
evanescence of composition (Leon writes: I . 
have written these words in air - with the tip of 
the index finger of my left hand, which is also 
0 jr*‘) jo that we. seem to hear the story rather 
than to read itasprose onapage; thesame glee 
hi appropriating clicM that any self-respecting 
novelist wouid shrink from (“We were certain- 
ly no spring chickens*’, Vonnegut wrote in hu 
own voice in the Prologue to Slapstick, and 
Leon uses thVsame lbw locution-in Grifaprigos , 
vrtiere he also writes, of Captain von KJeist: 


“he did not know shit from Shinola about 
navigation"). 

To cavil at these monogrammed tics, as cri- 
tics regularly do, is to fall into the trap of 
supposing that Vonnegut is being a lazy writer 
or that he is pretending to be a klutz in order to 
ingratiate himself with a world of klutzes. 
Neither is the case. The Vonnegut audience is 
in large part a generation younger than himself 
(he is now sixty-three) and college-educated. 
His catch-phrases are not those his readers 
would use but belong to their parents' generat- 
ion, and are meant to annoy them in just the 
way they annoy the critics, and also to establish 
an imaginary generation gap between the 
writer and his readers, the better to get on with 
the avuncular purpose of his comedy, which is 


moral instruction. 

Indeed, the interest of the Vonnegut voice is 
not in what it reveals of the author but in the 
audience that it hypothesizes, an audience that 
must have the most basic facts of life explained 
to it in the simplest terms, an audience that will 
crack up at the sound of a fart, an audience that 
has the best of intentions even as it paves the 
road to hell, an audience of children who know 
they need to be scolded. Vonnegut is unusual 
among novelists who dramatize the conflict 
(cver-recurring in his work) between fathers 
and sons in that his sympathies always lie on 
the sadder-but-wiser side of the generation 
gap. In an era that has institutionalized adoles- 
cent rebellion, here is a father for foundlings of 
all ages. Small wonder that he is so popular. 


Stratagems for hurt 


David Montrose 

LORR IE MOORE 
Self-Help 

163pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 136567 

Samuel Smiles, author of the original Self-Help 
(1859), idealized the gTeat entrepreneurs of the 
Industrial Revolution: they provided “illustra- 
tions of character and conduct" from which his 
readers might learn how to get ahead in the 
world. Ostensibly, Lome Moore’s d£but col- 
lection of stories comprises something similar: 
a woman’s guide to various (mainly emotional) 
aspects of modem life. Six of its nine stories, 
indeed, are written in the form of instructions, 
albeit unconventional ones: “Meet in expen- 
sive beige raincoats, on a pea-soupy night", 
runs the opening sentence of “How to Be an 
Other Woman”. Also among the contents are 
“The Kid's Guide to Divorce" and “How to 
Talk to Your Mother (Notes)”. On this occa- 
sion, though, Self-Help is a tongue-in-cheek 
title. Following the examples set by Moore's 
“instructors” (who are actually retailing their 
own, by no means enviable, experiences) and 
the heroines of her less unorthodox stories 
would lead to disappointment, regret t even 
premature death. Unlike Smiles’s paragons, 
they have problems controlling their destinies: 
events overwhelm them, things fall apart. 

The narrator of *To Fill” is a notable casual- 
ty. Her mother is in hospital with “feigned 
senility”; her husband has reactivated a sup- 
posedly defunct affair; -she is embezzling 
money at work, blowing the proceeds on ran- 
dom extravagance; she over-eats compulsive- 
ly, daydreams about a long-lost boyfriend. A 
mental ward becomes her ultimate destination. 
Equally a victim, though apparently convinced 
otherwise, is the heroine of “Go Like This”, 
who is receiving radiation therapy for cancer, 
having already undergone a double mastec- 
tomy. Despite her physician’s assurance that 
"women have survived much greater damage 
than you have suffered, much worse odds, 
worse pain”, she announces to family and 
friends her intention' of embracing "rational 


ARIEL 


suicide". Cancer, she declares, is tainting her 
life, her daughter's life, her husband's; she will 
not be its accomplice. In reality, of course, she 
is being just that; genuine resistance would 
mean enduring. 

Moore's women fare badly in matters of the 
heart. "What Is Seized 1 * tells of a wife “des- 
troyed” by her husband's coldness; the pro- 
tagonist of “Amnhl and the Night Visitors: A 
Guide to the Tenor of Love” sees the man she 
adores gradually drift away from her. Admit- 
tedly, a measure of self-reliance does occur in 
“How to Be an Other Woman" and in “How", 
stories which cast a knowledgable eye on the 
stratagems of romance. Both end with the 
heroine discontinuing an unsatisfactory affair. 
In each case, though, the decisive step is taken 
only after much vacillation and finishes a rela- 
tionship that had been a mistake from the 
outset. 

Written differently - all tangled prose and 
anguish, say - Moore's stories would make 
bleak reading. Her prose, however, is clean 
and sharp, if marred slightly by a penchant for 
Ridiard Brautigan-style similes (eg “The 
moon rummages in the alleyway like some- 
body's forgotten aunt”); she also deploys a 
deadpan wit to admirable black-comic effect: 
her characters joke even as they hurt, because 
they hurt. 

DESMOND MEUUNG 

A Talk with the Angels 

293pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.50. 

0436 27700 X 

•In ternational cabal of politicians and financiers 
plan to manipulate a fundamentalist Islamic 
sect of terrorists in order to further their dispa- 
rate ends. Put on the trail by the corpse of a 
traitor to the movement, Copt Daniel Gad, a 
colonel in the Cairo police, gradually tracks 
down the conspirators. The presence, in. the 
guise of exposition, of one or two extracts from 
a rather dry textbook on modem Egyptian his- 
tory doesn’t really harm this excellent novel: 
well-organized, well-written, and outstanding 
in its evocation of the Cairene scene. 

T.J.B, 


BOOKS 


THE SPIRIT OF KITTY HAWK 

. Anyone who has ever looked up with yearning, or even wandered about that great 
vault of blueabove us, vylll be fascinated by these stories of nine men who went there.' 

• FREDERICK FORSYTH 

FLYERS! is a brief and entertaining history of aviation (old through the stories of the people, 
rather than the machines. Samuel F, Cody, the illiterate Cowboy who built the British Army's 
first jjowered aircraft; A.V. Roe, who. built an aeroplane undera railway arch-and then went 
ori to found the great Avro aviation company; McCudden arVd Richthofen, twoof the infamous 
tacticians of aerial combat.', . from ihe heroes and eccentrics before the First \Aforid VWb( to the 
'right stuff of the test. pilots and spacemen, Ihis.Is the epic story of Ihe conquest of air in the 
twentieth deptury. ; * •. 

160 pages 8pp b/w illus. From Booksellers £3.95 
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Wielding the moral knout 


H. S. Ferns 

GEORGE IGNATIEFF 

The Making of aPeacemonger 

265pp. Universityof Toronto Press. £15. 

0802025560 

George [gnatieff joined the Canadian Depart- 
ment of External Affairs on June 15, lMQ.and 
he retired early. “Strangely enough”, he 
writes, “premature retirement was . . .a recur- 
ring theme in the history of the Ignatieffs.” His 
grandfather. Count Nikolai Pavlovich lgna- 
tieff. Tsar Alexander Ilf’s Minister of the In- 
terior, retired at the age of fifty for reasons of 
policy. His father. Tsar Nicholas Il*s Minister 
of Education, could not accept the policies of 
his master and did the same. George, plain Mr 
Ignatieff, chagrined by what Pierre Trudeau 
did to the Canadian diplomatic service, fol- 
lowed the family example. He, too, retired; 
not to his estate as his forebears had done, but 
to the Canadian equivalent, a university 
campus. 

Necessarily, Ignatieff has not been able to do 
more than sketch his family's history as a pre- 
face to his own stoiy, but this is enough to 
suggest the extraordinary way in which family 
aptitudes developed in one society find uses 
and opportunities in what one may suppose is a 
quite different political community. The his- 
tories of Canada and Russia have, of course, 
been vastly different, but the place of 
bureaucracy in both has shown and shows 
some marked semblances. Not surprisingly, 
the human qualities required for success in one 
bureaucracy have similarities to those deman- 
ded in another. 


This is evident in the career of George Igna- 
tieff. His father having come close to death 
before a Bolshevik firing-squad, the family 
were forced to flee from Russia; first to France, 
then to Britain and finally, when George was 
fourteen years old, to Canada. He may have 
been called a “bohunk” and nicknamed “The 
Douk” when, in his student days . he worked on 
a railway survey gong in the Rockies, but in 
Montreal and then Toronto he was recognized 
for what he was, both socially and as an indi- 
vidual: a young and handsome European aris- 
tocrat, cautious, alertly intelligent but unintel- 
lectual, gifted with social savoir-faire, and en- 
dowed with a sense of duty which, he says, his 
family learnt from Peter the Great. In a com- 
munity where Government was first estab- 
lished on the absolutist principles of Louis 
XIV, which had at one time been controlled by 
the Family Compact and the Chflteau Clique, 
and was passing into the hands of a civil service 
mandarinate founded, perhaps unwittingly, by 
Mackenzie King and O. D. Skelton, Ignatieff 
readily found a place and flourished. 

The mandarinate which established itself in 
Ottawa during the Second World War, and 
maintained itself unchallenged for a quarter of 
a century, made the economic policies of the 
government on which all else depended and 
ramified through its whole structure. But the 
political brain of the mandarinate was believed 
to reside in the Department of External 
Affairs, "the envy of the English-speaking 
world”, as its members often reminded the 
public. Ignatieff goes so far as to argue that 
Canada was unified and held together by the 
foreign policy made by the mandarins. 

His judgment reveals how little he under- 
stands Canada. Although he strenuously and 


sincerely proclaims himself a Canadian, it 
seems, at least to this observer, that IgnatiefFs 
best service to Canada, to its allies in Nato and 
its friends around the world stemmed from two 
facts: first that he is a Russian who understands 
Russians and, second, that he is a courageous, 
self-confident man with a hard family experi- 
ence of Bolshevism. There are several inst- 
ances in his memories which sustain this view. 

His first experience of dealing with the 
Soviet Union occurred in February 1948 when , 
still an apprentice diplomat, he happened to be 
deputizing for his chief. General A.L.C. 
McNaughton, the Canadian representative on 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 
From the chair of the Security Council, and in 
spite of strenuous Soviet protests, Ignatieff 
moved that the representative of the Czechos- 
lovak Government be heard. He was and, of 
course, to no avail. 

In spite of becoming thus a marked man, 
Ignatieff showed considerable courage in 
agreeing to join the party of the Canadian 
Secretary-of-State of External Affairs, Lester 
Pearson, when he visited the Soviet Union in 
the autumn of 1955. Ignatieff contemplated the 
possibility of kidnap or seduction in Russia, 
but he went none the less. 

Sure enough an attempt to change his alle- 
giance was made at, of ail places, a party in the 
Canadian Embassy in Moscow. Surrounded by 
a pack of Russians, and separated from fellow 
Canadians, Ignatieff was both tempted and 
threatened. Finally he said, “If you don’t leave 
me alone I’ll have to inform my minister that an 
attempt has been made to subvert a member of 
his staff." This simple but firm candour worked 
wonders and the KGB and their stooges dis- 
persed. 


Policy and power 
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The Second World War marked the apogee of 1 
maritime power. Initially, it was essential for 
the checking of Hitler’s complete dominance 
of Europe, and later, equally essential to the 
success of the offensives in the Middle ahd-Far 
, East and the final liberation of Western 
.Europe. Even 'Russia’s decisive land cam- 
, paign, although this is never admitted In the 
Soviet Union, might well never have been 
-.possible withoiit the supplies brought by the 
Arctic cohvoys. Operationally and tactically, 
new technology and highly proficient comman- 
ders, on both sides, combined to produce un- 
precedented efficiency in naval combat. Yet no 
sooner was the war over than the new political 
and strategic scene seemed to portend a much 
diminished role for maritime power. The em- 
ergence of nuclear weapons made the long war 
in which navies could provide staying power 
increasingly unlikely, Technological develop- 
ments in the form of accurate missiles, com- 
bined with effective means of recqnnoissance 
j, - and spTveiflance'/cast doubts on the survival pf 
/ surface ^ps iri majot wars. Simultaneously 
ij -X ajid i^naequenriaity i'thb. pbst of providing the *: 
. ’i few teebnoWgy- was such & 'to; put the posses- ' 

; ,'sfon of the foil spectrum of naval- capabilities 
1 Outside the reach of all but the' super-powers. 

.’ These doubts, accentuated ds tljey were by the 
, withdrawal frdm Empire arid the growing un- 
. likeUhPodbf th^country condhuingto efobafV. 
• pn thc rinUtcd Ware pf the earlier post-war 
years, produced challenges which the 1 British 
Navy found, arid still .finds! difficult to meet ip 
the continuing' inter-service battle for ficafce 
resources/- '!■ ;■* ■ 

. While the Admiralty Board fought a rear- 
guard action with time-hallowed slogans which 
. Secretaries for Defence, from Healey to Holt 
found unconvincing, there/ were scholarly 
attempt^ to state the naval case. Stephen Ros- 
, kill’s The Strategy 6/ Sea Power <1962) and 
■ Brian Schofield's British See Power (1957) 
were excellent restatements of the traditional 
argnmentsi but suffered ffoiji'the common de- 
1 ; feet of raoithavai 'advocacy, a refusal to admit 
1 the 


The best example of a Cnnadian-Russian 
understanding a Soviet-Russian is provided by 
Ignatieffs dealings with Yakov Malik when 
they were both ambassadors of their govern- 
ments to the United Nations at the time of the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Malik wanted silence at the UN about the inva- 
sion; Ignatieff wanted publicity. As a result of 
his efforts, JiM Hftjek, the Foreign Minister of 
the Dubtek government, appeared before the 
United Nations, where lie exposed the eras 
and bullying illegality of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Pravda attacked Ignatieff as an imperial- 
ist, the son of an imperialist and a “marksman 
for western plotters". Then Malik asked to see 
Ignatieff in privute. When the door was closed, 
and speaking in Russian, he asked, “Why have 
you gone back to the worst of the ‘cold war’ 
attitude you displayed in 1948?" Ignatieff did 
not attempt to calm Malik down. He hit him 
with the moral equivalent of a knout. “You 
claim", he said, “that because Czechoslovakia 
is a socialist country, you have the right to 
march in and remove by force a government 
which doesn’t happen to suit you; what do 
you think Canadians would say if the Amer- 
icans took the same attitude towards 
a democratically-elected Government in 
Ottawa?" 

Malik collapsed and began plaintively to 
ask, “What should we do?" Ignatieff concludes 
from this episode: “This sort of volte-face is 
typical of the way the Soviets operate: they try 
to bully you and then if you stand your ground 
they become unsure of themselves." George 
Ignatieff understands Russians better than he 
does Canadians. The world has reason to be 
thankful that he is not as Canadian as he thinks 
he is. 


ognlze that what was naval ly desirable was 
politically and economically impossible. It was 
then that the growing academic interest in, 
strategic matters in Britain, following the lead 
of the United States, began to turn to the sea. 
The pioneer was Lawrence Martin with The 
Sea in Modern Strategy (1967), followed by 
Ken Booth's Navies and Foreign Policy (1977). 
More recently, Geoffrey Till's compendium, 
Maritime Strategy and the Nuclear Age (1982), 
and his edition of the proceedings of a confer- 
ence on The Future, of British Sea Power 
(1984), have continued the process. The fact 
that the Royal Navy actively participated in the 
conference demonstrated that the new genera- 
tion of Flag Officers was facing up to the basic 
.questions. 

James Cable, who retired from the Diploma- 
tic Service In 1980, has made a distinctive con- 
tribution to this debate. In the sense that it is 
based on his diplomatic experience and focuses 


on the significance of maritime power to the 
processes of diplomacy and the furtherance of 
foreign policy, The pattern was set in his Gun- 
boat Diplomacy, 1919-1979: Political applica- 
tion of limited naval force (1979) and given 
national application in Britain 's Naval Future 
(1983). 

Diplomacy at Sea, a typically ambig- 
uous title, contains twelve essays, all but one 
previously published between 1970 and 1983, 
Although the majority have a naval flavour - 
including Sir James’s early reactions to the 
Falklands conflict, and the masterly "Surprise 
and the Single Scenario”, which goes to the 
heart of the political failures and naval hazards 
of that gallant but unnecessary campaign - they 
draw more widely on his diplomatic experience 
and views. “Diplomacy, A Case for Resuscita- 
tion” is a reasoned, moderate plea for a cur- 
rently disparaged process and profession. “The 
Useful Art of International Relations” calls for 


greater contact between government practi- 
tioners and academic students of the art. The 
more provocative “Interdependence: A drug 
of addiction" challenges the shibboleth uuf 
there is no alternative to what Cable sees as the 
present complete surrender of independence 
in British foreign policy. The treatment ot 
Hong Kong and Gibraltar has been overtak^ 
by events, but “Cant in Foreign Policy (19™) 
contains some eternal truths. 

The new essay “Coercion, Compromise ana 
Compliance” is a complex analysis of the domi- 
nating theme of Cable’s work, the interaction 
between foreign policy, diplomacy and theu 
or threatened use of limited force, pnmaruy 
naval. Like all the rest it is marked by ciarny 
and wit, and the subtlety of its conceptual 
ferentiations, the aptness of its historical e * 
pies, and its tolling references to Ws person 
diplomatic experiences, show the author a 
best. 


Adam Watson 

SIMON JENKINS and ANNE SLOMAN 
With Respect, Ambassador: An inquiry into 
the Foreign Office , 

; 144pp.BBC.£7.5Q (paperback,£3;95). ,! 

, 0563?O3293 ' ' ; ; - '}/•. •' ' • 

AnneSloman is an outstandingly accoa- 
. plished composer of -radio programmes; The 
;■ voices that make hershows effective are not 
necessarily the most authoritative or the most 
balanced, but the plies whose ring of convib- 
' fion make the issubi jive. As its title (suggested 
by ; .a /diplomat) Indicates, With Respect, 

■ Ambassador-- a book expanded from tapes - is 
nb definirivestudy.TtUaSnapsliot of theFore- 
. ign Office byi two practised and independent 
. journalists ; a quizzical sketch of. thfe • personal 
/ side of a- rather mysterious institution. The 
.’narrator Stands titifari.de, like the audience; biit 
• the voices arethose of insiders. Diplomats and , 
politicians folk critically from'experipnce, not : 
about ideas apd policies ..but ! abput their jobs . 
and their litres, it is the"' authentic quality/of 
. the8evplces.that brings/HdrMajesty’sembas- <, 
ties and other diplomatic prists > to Ufe, ffojrtM 
. "power houses* like the. Embassy iii Vfasmifo- 
f . ton and the. UK pele|folpj> 

’ .! . ... • • *. A- w :• 


are transplanted microcosms of Whitehall, to 
the strange posts in what was once the British 
Raj . Some of the most striking voices are those 
of the diplomatic wives - intelligent and edu- 
cated women who often feel themselves rob- 
bed of ; both the independent careers and the 
. presence or proximity bf their children which 
ttielr friends in other Walks of life enjoy. The 
/render or listener gets a vivid impression of 
what it is like to serve in a British diplomatic 
mission, though foere is little attempt to ex- 
plain what function such missions perform. 

This unawareness of what the diplomatic 
. dialogue is about blurs the last chapter, . “A 
Ftitore for Dlploma<^? D . ^e voicM m this 
chapter -are particularly, interesting, notably 
; the former Foreign Secretary Drpavid Owen 
Advocating greater exchange .With the home 

__ J *.'1. _ _ 1 l! ; v. 1 


fesdonal' diplomats to ; thewill- of ministers, 
there i s fo 80 the VsHfowd Beljpan Victimte 
Davignori saying"! have tiways bclieye'd that- 
* ’your Foreign Officpfo the best ot ganlzed in,the 
. ' World", apd tire;la^t arid pr^nt Pennanent 
, Upder*tieoetarie&, Sfo {vEch^ei PalUsef apd Sir 
Antoqy Acland, eXplalningwhat actually .hap- 
pens. But.Uie nariatjoris foo opinionated and 
superficial fqrthe {heme. It has ltiqg been evi- 


iii .- i 


ministers and experts in the variouB ^epart 
ments negotiate with each other directly,^ 

. the resident. embassies tend to de ^. 
operational to symbolic and cerem - 0 f 
tions, like the crowned heads of state 
them represent. On the other hand. ^ 
there is not this cosy intimacy, retidente^ 
sic* fulfil a vital function. Theworld-^WeP^ 
er and sealed nature of the Soviet Urricn ®^ 
resident embassies especially n ^ .Jr^ 0 r 
Mbscow, which the compHeradidn 
‘ does it make much sense to dlscu . . ^ 

TT« foreign Office Iteetf was 
■ by - the broadcasts. The Service fe . Jts - 

.taken Sloqian and Jenkins J Uve u p 

confidence, but that they had foM ^ 
tp their sideofthe bargain, and tna pjp, 
’ missed opportunity to portray w . ^ 

, ■ lpmatjc Service does, as w ® u a J ‘ u, jefik- 
i Many diplomats also feel that the ^wjpg 
ins's^ '.bantfot-about the minor isme of 
J .ttietiiplomats with the restofthe ^vi 1 ^ ^ 
buzzes too.: Insistently, especially ^ 
: . ebapter. This is all no doubt so. B»t ^ 
Whs itifottded ias , 

, : ‘ 'tiprilysls, ‘aiid it wAs better live- thatr^ ^ ,P |ije 
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A conversation about rights is more likely to be 
conducted at cross purposes than one on 
almost any other topic in morals, law, and 
politics. Part of the reason is that we use the 
same term “rights” in several different ways. 
We use it to describe not only existing legal 
arrangements but also the justified demand 
that such arrangements should exist, and the 
moral considerations that are supposed to jus- 
tify such demands. So sometimes we say that 
people in the Soviet Union have no human 
rights and at other times that the human rights 
they have are being violated. Or, we say that 
everyone has human rights, but it is a matter of 
debate whether these are based on rights or on 
other moral justifications like utility. The mud- 
dle is undeniable; the question is whether it 
undermines useful and coherent argument in 
politics. Jeremy Bentham, for one, was sure 
that it did, and maintained that talk of rights 
tould be scrapped except as a way of referring 
to the provisions of positive law. The idea of 
natural rights, he said, is “absurd in logic and 
pernicious in morals", and to use “rights" to 
describe reasons for wishing that there were 
legal rights is like calling want “supply” or 
hunger “bread”. 

It was not just the ambiguities Bentham ob- 
jected to. In his day, as in ours, utilitarianism 
and the rights of man confronted one another 
« rival theories of political justification. That 
wnffontation in Its modern form is explored in 
R. G. Frey’s collection. Utility and Rights, and 
Ishsll consider it in detail in a moment. But it is 
worth pausing to note the irony that we owe to 
mo *t trenchant critic of rights the inspira- 
for our clearest thinking on the subject, 
‘ae articles in Frey's book, stimulated directly 
j or indirectly by Bentham’s strictures, make a 
sprificant contribution to clarity and critical 
understanding, The other books under review, 
® which Bentham’s influence is scarcely felt 
to which the idea of rights is taken com- 
Pkeently for granted, ail underestimate the 
■ttroen of philosophical justification that rests 
oj those who insist that governments are 

Wv* t0 ta * Ce ser Iously. 

.When a person has a guaranteed expectation 
Wme choice of his will be respected or 
interest protected 0 r advanced, he Is said 
have a legal. right. Rights In this sense are 
a nuisance to governments - not only 
they get in the way of political power 
j^Ppnptial, ambition, but also because they 

r Mduali'in circumstances where the social 
Refits of doing so may vary con- 

t0 da y- The 00548 are two " 

rights require a relative- 
hoS-J >l6ni0de . of a dministration which can- 
fthSS quickly to changing conditions: 

Irial **®P* C ; rncasures like internment without 
• Wd hSL!^ *itoqut jury that have been 
: M^.^.^^Vy to cope with the pressing and 
vfoiilrt v^^TOfohces of Northern Ireland 

in America, where 1 sus- 
Stalls ^ 'R^frtteed constitutional rights to 
P r °cedures. On the other 
i^cfe 4 o£i-f r, ^ ts Protect choices, they create 
Unpredictability for the adml- 
rifi-hte to choose schools for. 


it difficult 

? $£%>rities to plan efficient .use 
From q 

9^^^* rights involve the 


worst of both worlds. 

At the moment the British government is 
considering whether to continue to allow indi- 
vidual petitions to the European Court of Hu- 
man Rights. And in many areas of social poli- 
cy, serious doubts exist about setting up rights 
to constrain adminstrators in their pursuit of 
social goals. Why do people need these guaran- 
tees? Why can’t they trust administrators to 
make the best decisions from day to day? What 
reasons can be given in favour of what Ronald 
Dworkin has called this “complex and trouble- 
some practice that makes the Government’s 
job of securing the general benefit more diffi- 
cult and more expensive”? 

Once upon a time, appeal might have been 
made to natural law or the laws of God: since, 
as John Locke put it, we are all His creatures, 
“sent into the World by his order and about his 
business", we are subject to certain absolute 
constraints in the way we treat one another, 
and these constraints stand “as an Eternal Rule 
to all Men, Legislators as well as othere”. But 
philosophers in this tradition were never able 
to demonstrate a rational basis for natural 
rights, let alone the coincidence of reason, re- 
velation and human nature in this regard, and 
in a sceptical age the role of political justifica- 
tion shifted to the secular theory of utilitar- 
ianism. 

The trouble is that utilitarian justifications, 
on the face of it, seem singularly uncongenial 
to rights. The pursuit of general utility in the 
shifting circumstances of a complex society 
seems to require the very pragmatic flexibility 
and capacity to plan ahead of individual 
choices which, as we saw earlier, rights tend to 
frustrate. It is easy to think of cases where 
more preferences would be satisfied or greater 
happiness promoted by simply interning sus- 
pected terrorists than by putting them on trial, 
or by the central planning of housing, employ- 
ment and education than by allowing people 
choices in these matters. Of course, utilitarians 
must take into account the intensity of the 
preferences that the victims of these decisions 
may have in the matter, and they must consider 
the long as well as the short-term effects of 
policies of internment and dirigisme. Even so, 
make the numbers on one side sufficiently 
large, and principles like a fair trial and indi- 
vidual choice are left at the mercy of utilitarian 
arithmetic. 

In an essay in his collection, Frey disting- 
uishes a hard line and a soft line that utilitarians 
may take in the face of this criticism. The hard 
line, in the spirit of Bentham, is to deny flatly 
that men have any moral right to legal guaran- 
tees that cannot be supported by specific uti- 
litarian calculations. “Intuitions" to the con- 
trary are dismissed as the psychological flotsam 
and jetsam of discredited moral theories. The 
soft line is to argue that the objection under- 
estimates the resources of utilitarian morality: 
R. M. Hare, in this volume, defends his famil- 
iar line that the requirement to take decisions 
in a way that maximizes expected utility does 
not commit us to a strategy of adopting whatev- 
er course of action appears to have the best 
consequences at the time. For all we know, 
under the stresses and temptations of human 
life, that- strategy may lead in the long run tp 
worse outcomes than one which was more con- 
strained by utilitarian versions of familiar mor- 
al principles. In this way, indirect utilitarianism 
- crudely, the doctrine that the best thing to do 
may not necessarily be the best thing to decide 
to dp -may provide a pragmatic grounding for 
rights,- based not on the human nature of those 
who are said to have them, but on the imper- 
fect rationality of those who might be tempted 
to violate them. (Rights-theorists who are im- 
patient with this fine may derive some satisfac- 
tion from Frey’s story of the' man who, con- 
fronted with a roiind hole and two pegs, 1 one 
round and one square, proceeded laboriously 
to carve the latter into a shape that eventually 
and in the long run just abdut fitted the hole.) 

The papers in Frey’s volume are all new or 
recent philosophical contributions to this de- 
bate. Among others, there arc interesting pap-' 
era on rights and property by Alan Ryan and 
Rolf Sartorius, a provocative account of legal 
reasoning by Charles Fried, and an attack on 
the idea pf “right-based" moralities by Joieph 

Raz n is a virtue of these papers that none of 

them sees.the theory of rights a* 

lion to the probleim posed, unconrinioed 

utilitarianism arid, on the other side, that none- 


of the utilitarian contributors is content with 
the simple hard-line response. 

There is indeed in this volume more sym- 
pathy for utilitarianism than in any of the other 
books under review. The glib phrases that John 
Rawls and Robert Nozick popularized - like 
“Utilitarianism does not take seriously the dis- 
tinction between persons” and “Utilitarians 
use some people for the benefit of others" - are 
criticized in a number of the articles. James 
Griffin insists - quite rightly - that it is a mis- 
take to think our moral “intuitions” are always 
better captured by these slogans than by the 
principle of utility. Though of course we feel it 
is wrong to hang an innocent man for the grea- 
ter happiness of others, there are more familiar 
contexts in which we are prepared to trade-off 
even human life for the sake of the common 
good: “The French government knows that 
some people, through no fault of their own, die 
each year in automobile accidents because of 
the beautiful roadside avenues of trees, but it 
does not cut them down.” One might add that, 
anyway, trade-offs are not an affliction pecul- 
iar to utilitarianism. When rights to life, liber- 
ty, security and choice come into conflict with 
one another, it may be necessary to sacrifice 
some rights so that a greater number of others 
may be upheld. Triage systems in medical 
emergencies and our inability to offer an abso- 
lute guarantee that no innocent will ever be 
convicted by our fairest criminal procedures 
are clear cases where the rights of some have to 
yield in the unsatisfactory circumstances of hu- 
man life to the rights of others. 

John Mackie’s paper in Frey’s volume dis- 
cusses the choices that rights pose in cases of 
conflict. A willingness to trade them off against 
one another, he says, does not amount to a 
lapse back Into utilitarianism, for two reasons. 
First, when we are balancing rights against one 
another in a situation of conflict our aim may 
be to equalize rather than minimize infringe- 
ments of rights. Our principle may be that "one 


person’s rights should not be infringed more 
than another’s", so that if rights have to be 
overridden we should choose the option which 
spreads the rights-infringements as evenly as 
possible even when this means that more rights 
are infringed than otherwise. Second, Mackie 
insists that rights can be traded-off only inter 
re; they may not be traded off against the wider 
demands of utility. This suggests a theory in 
which rights protect certain interests that have 
been given lexical priority over the normal run 
of interests and preferences; and it suggests 
that what is wrong with utilitarianism is not the 
idea ofconsequentialist trade-offs in itself, but 
the thesis of the quantitative commensurability 
of all interests that the utilitarians want to 
associate with it. It is the combination of these 
ideas that produces the hideous possibility that 
one man’s life may be sacrificed to procure the 
greater comfort of a much greater number of 
people. 

Griffin, for his part, is not convinced that the 
commensurability objection is fatal. In his ver- 
sion of utilitarianism, utility is seen not as a 
substantive value which all good things are 
thought to have in common in varying amounts 
"but instead as a formal analysis of what it is for 
something to be valuable". Thus “there Is no- 
thing in the formal conception of utility that 
rules out one value's being incommensurable 
with another". Perhaps Griffin is right about 
this, and the force of rights can be expressed in 
the jargon of utility; but this would be at the 
cost of abandoning the utilitarian’s claim to 
provide genuine foundations for the rights that 
we want to say people have. 

If human rights are not based on utility what 
are they based on? Those who are convinced of 
the inadequacy of utilitarianism in this area are 
driven to seek an alternative in what Dworkin 
has called a “right-based" theory of political 
justification. The demand for rights is inferred 
not from utility, but from same basic principle 
of right such as liberty, equality or moral agen- 
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social class.’ New York Times Book Review 
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cy. To utilitarians, this procedure sounds simp- 
ly circular: the ambiguity of the concept en- 
ables rights to feature both rs expiations and 
explanandum, and the philosopher never has 
to break out of the charmed circle and confront 
any of the hard questions of real life . The point 
has never been put better than by Bentham: 
The dictates of reason and utility are the result of 
circumstances which require genius to discover, 
strength of mind to weigh, and patience to investi- 
gate. The language of natural rights requires nothing 
but a hard front, a hard heart, and an unblushing 
countenance. It is from beginning to end so much Oat 
assertion. It lays down as a fundamental and inviol- 
able principle whatever U in dispute. 

“Flat assertion" is certainly the method of 
L. J. MacFarlane’s Theory and Practice of 
Human Rights. Though the book contains a 
wealth of information on human rights practice 
and violation, and interesting chapters on life, 
liberty, belief, association, property, and 
socio-economic rights, MacFarlane feels free 
to offer his own account of the rights we ought 
to have without exploring any of the deep 
issues in moral philosophy that they raise. We 
are told, for example, that abortion cannot be 
permitted as a form of birth control, that marit- 
al rape cannot be assimilated to forced inter- 
course outside the marriage bed, that freedom 
of association is not necessarily violated by the 
closed shop, that the state may ban the promo- 
tion of a homosexual life-style on grounds of 
public morality, and that only the fact of indi- 
vidual deprivation can justify reverse discri- 
mination in favour of blacks or women. Some- 
times these claims are put forward without 
argument. Where argument is thought neces- 
sary, they are defended by more or less infor- 
mal appeal to the conventional wisdom of hu- 
man rights courts or tribunals, ie, to other peo- 
ple's assertions on the same topic. This is not 
necessarily a criticism: most students of human 
rights will find the book very useful as a guide 
to the arguments that are current. But the task 
of fundamental justification remains quite un- 
fulfilled. 

Recent years have seen the revival of the sort 
of Systematic theory in moral philosophy that is 
necessary for performing that task. John 
RawlYbook , A theory of Justice, is the best- 
known and the most impressive. Rawls made 
new use of the old device of the social contract 


ill r- 


to consider what might be said about the fair 
design of the basic structure of society. He 
argued that principles for the basic structure 
are those that would be chosen by people like 
us in a situation of fairness where we did not 
know in advance our own tastes, beliefs, ta- 
lents, and social position, but where we knew 
that we would have tastes, beliefs, talents, and 
a social position. Behind this “veil of ignor- 
ance’ 1 , he argued, we would be inclined to 
insure ourselves against the worst eventualities 
by insisting on a structure of equal basic liber- 
ties and the orientation of the whole social and 
economic system to the well-being of the least 
advantaged group. 

Though Rawls's construction has often been 
described as a “right-based" moral theory, the 
topic of rights was not prominent in his book. 
Rex Martin’s Rawls and Rights more than 
makes up for that: in detail and at great length, 
he considers the rights people would have in a 
Rawisian society. This is not an introduction to 
Rawls's work: it is a book for the Rawls special- 
ist, since it contains a number of interesting 
technical discussions of the intricacies of his 
principles of justice. As a contribution to the 
theory of rights, however, it suffers a little from 
a failure to connect systematically the conclu- 
sions Martin draws from Rawls’s theory with 
the deeper right-based considerations about 
equality on which the social contract hypoth- 
esis and the veil of ignorance are based. 

Where, then, should we be looking for a 
systematic theory of rights? Three considera- 
tions seem to me important. First, we must 
beware of asking too much of these philo- 
sophers. We lack a general account of deep 
moral justification, and there is no tnoTe 
reason to expect a theory of rights to work the 
magic of an “ought” from an “is” or a value 
from a fact than there is in the case of any other 
moral Idea. Second, we should not despair if 
we cannot produce knock-down arguments 
that are bound to convince everyone. It is 
probably unwise even to begin talking about 
rights, without the presupposition that people 
are already prepared to play the moral game. 
Trying to show that monsters like Hitler com- 
mit errors in logic, or that torturere are guilty 
of self-contradiction, discredits either our 
lpgic or our ethics, and probably both. 


The power of suggestion 



Stephen R. L. Clark 

ja^mArtinsoskice 
M etaphor and Religious Language 
191pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
0198247273 

Janet Martin Soskice’s book is, on the one 
hand, a clear and generally- convincing study 
of the uses .of metaphor and, on the other, 
an introduction to philosophical theology. 
Students of language and of science will find 
the first five chapters especially helpful; 
theologians should be encouraged by the final 
three. The whole is a splendid vindication of 
analytical philosophy when that is bqbued with 
a proper r^spectfor what is being discussed. 
Lecturers in the philosophy, of. religion and of 
language will be glad of it, but It should also be 
jfiore widely used, in awakening an Interest in 
those modes of argument and speech which are 
not toadily formalized but which are ineradic- 
able parts of scholarly. and political fife. Dr 
Soskice cites CicBro’s barbed Comment on the 
absurdity of having 6ne spt of professors to 
teach us tq thinkVahd qujib another to teach us 
to speak (or wrjte). That gap between philoso- 
phy and rhetoric (both broadly so called) must 
be bridged if We are evCr to t|iink clearly.’ : ■ 
Existing theories metaphor include the 
substitutive, the emoHvist.and the incremen- 
tal: on the first two accounts, a metaphorical 
utterance ■must be replaceable; if, it Is to be 
“really” meaningful, by a “literal” one, except- 
ing only that the .metaphor may have an emo- 
tive effect which the “Utergl” phrase lacks. No 
word or -phrase, ofr eourse, is essentially 
raetaphdriopl:>She was a vixen” may be “liter- 


Third, we should keep hold of the idea that 
rights are supposed to have a certain normative 
priority over moral considerations. That gives 
us our best clue to the way in which they should 
be justified. Perhaps rights are derived, not as 
the main principles of our moral system, but as 
the necessary preconditions for moral thinking 
and moral agency. People will find it difficult to 
exercise their responsibilities of deliberation, 
choice and moral action if, for example, their 
lives are threatened, their behaviour is 
coerced, they are subject to overwhelming 
pain, or they are preoccupied with their most 
desperate needs. Responsible moral agency 
cannot be taken for granted in human life. If 
we want citizens who are capable of responding 
to the demands of morality, including those of 
utility, then we must afford them a modicum of 
respect and assistance, and protect and prom- 
ote those individual interests that the ability to 
recognize and respond to moral argument pre- 
supposes. 

Arguments along these lines are found in 
Diana Meyers's Inalienable Rights and in 
Samuel Stoljar's An Analysis of Rights. But 
though the line is attractive, neither book pur- 
sues it in a particularly interesting way. Meyers 
is side-tracked by a couple of other ideas. She is 
concerned with the conditions that make 
morality possible, rather than individual moral 
agency, and so she writes a lot about the danger 
that universal destruction would pose for the 
continuation of a moral system, and about the 
self-defeating character of a morality that 
leaves open even the hypothetical possibility of 
a Hobbesian state of nature. But for my 
money, the prospect of individual agency being 
undermined in one or in a number of cases is 
much more worrying than the demise of moral- 
ity as such. (After all, it is in the end people, 
not personhood, that matters.) 

Meyers is also concerned to show that the 
rights necessary to sustain morality must be 
jnaliennble, ie, rights which it is impermissible 
for the bearers to renounce. Here her argu- 
ment Is particularly difficult to follow, As I 
understand it, she wants to say that the renun- 
ciation of the right to some good, at least when 
it is done conscientiously, is also the assump- 
tion of an obligation not to pursue or compete 
for that good. But that seems bizarre: when 


Captain Oates renounced his right to the assist- 
ance of other members of Scott’s party, he did 
not necessarily assume an obligation to forego 
any attempt to secure his own survival. In the 
density of its argument, Meyers's book is an 
indication of the sort of thing we are looking 
for in a theory of rights; but the core of her cose 
needs to be rescued from the various wrong 
turnings that she takes. 

Stoljar's book suffers from the opposite vice. 
He believes that a rational basis for rights can 
be found in the idea that people should treat 
one another as equals in the business of politic, 
al justification. That again is a promising idea: 
rights, understood as individual guarantees 
with priority over other considerations, are 
presented as the necessary conditions for mor- 
al discourse between persons, os opposed to 
bullying, coercion and indifference. Unfortu- 
nately, that is more or less all that Stoljar sap 
about the foundations of rights. The first eighty 
pages of his book are spent (expensively, for 
the reader, al twenty pence a page) rehearsing 
the familiar litany of analytical relations be- 
tween rights, liberties, powers and duties, and 
often not even getting those right - bis discus- 
sion of the “Interest Theory" of rights, for 
example, treats it as the view that every interest 
is to be basis of a right. The remaining forty- 
odd pages discuss the various natural rights 
that we are supposed to have in a way that is 
not much different from MacFarlane's 
approach, and certainly bears precious little 
relation to the foundational thought that Stol- 
jar introduced. 

There is an immense modern literature oa 
rights, and this review of a fragment of it has 
been far from heartening. Perhaps moral phi- 
losophers underestimate the need for justifica- 
tion; after all, it is only thugs and tyrants who 
violate rights, isn’t it? And we have already 
seen that it is hopeless to try and justify moral 
considerations to them. But that Is not the 
position. Rights are costly; those who ignore 
them or push them aside do so often in good 
faith pursuing utilitarian goals or a democratic 
mandate. If neverthless they are acting wrong- 
ly, we must be able to say why and say li 
explicitly. Otherwise, as Bentham put It, all 
our talk of rights reduces to nothing but “stale 
epigrams” and “bawling on paper" . 


ally” jnie,, p/ may f qcapiulate h, set pljUijphca- , 
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tions is cannot be laid down in advance, and for 
that very reason a metaphorical utterance 
usually cannot be exhaustively or usefully 
translated into its “literal” elements. To speak 
metaphorically, so Soskice argues, is to speak 
of one thing in terms suggestive of another: it Is 
not to speak of one thing and mean another 
(which might serve as a banal definition of 
allegory). She is also careful to distinguish 
analogy, model or symbol from metaphor. 
Metaphors are figures of speech: daffodils 
may be (used as) symbol, but they are not 
metaphors. Nor is there a special kind of 
“metaphorical truth", possessed by talk, say, 
of the Ascension: 

to say that a statement Is metaphorical Is a comment 
on its manner of expression, and not necessarily on 
the truth of ghat which Is expressadi To tay^He'U 
suffering from a gnawing pain” ta to Speak metaphor- ■= 
:;lca! fy, butif It were true, li would be perverse to say 
. that It expressed a “metaphorical tqilh". 

It is a perversity too many theologians have 
indulged..; y \ ' . 

So much of this is so obviously sensible that it 
would, hardly be worth saying, If so many writ 
tiers had not iraplidtly ar explicitly said leu 
sensible things. Donald Davidson^ conclusion 
"that all sifrliles are true arid; most metaphors 
■ are false”, bn the'ground thuteWrything is like 
everyth! ng Plse in sortie respect (however tin- 
.• important),' : and everything i actually is , itself 
and not some Other thing, reminds pnelof no-, 
> thing less than the apparent Mbillty of schi- 
; zaph rentes, reported by J ■ ,D . B?nj amid in J. S . 
Kaspnin’s 1944;, Collection,,' Language. and 
. Thought in Sqhizophref}ia, to feghter the iisis 
of metaphpr; “No. man is. ah ijlahd” is a truism 
(and : nb island/: always exwpting OqlHver at 
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metaphorical ones without loss of meaning, kiceintrigulngly concludes that we may weube 

but whether the utterance is merely similarly placed vis-A-vis God: we mo ^ 

ornamental or “genuinely catachretical”, as agnostic about our descriptions of the 

Soskice calls it -- ie, filling a gap in the Ian- without abandoning theological realism^ l j 

guage, and starting a hunt for newly created more than we need to doubt that Aristotle 

gaps, new categories of interpretation and exist). The possibility of error Is the risk 

newly hypothesized entitles. Good metaphors realist takes. . . . 

are founded on good models, which can serve Soskice is occasionally, oddly, a little i in 
to guide research: gas molecules can be spoken herself, as in her insistence that daffomU 

of as if they were billiard balls, and the image emphatically not metaphors. She objeCTs, 

prove powerful, although we may have ho for- example, to Max Black’s account of metapn ^ 
raal theory to tell us in advance of enquiry as an organizer of our experience, a so 

which properties of such balls the molecules filter, that this does not catch the mutual j 

may be expected to have. In science and scho- ence of “tenor” (the underlying subject; 

larship, as well as in religion, our metaphorical “vehicle” (the mode in which it is 

utterances are not readily replaceable, and "it is difficult to see how a smoked g lass ^ ^ 

have more than emotive significance. in any way affected by its interaction w 

, The moral for theologians is. that we can, night sky", 1 do not find it so difficult, ^ 
withcare, be unashamed realists. Empiricism, • what anyway? I would welcome, in P*™ ^ 

interpreted as the insirtenoe ihat utterances are further discussion of her apergu that it . 

meaningful only by virtue of referring to not be a metaphor to say that alien ^ 

readily accessible sense-data (so that talk of communicated by alterations of thsu 

what lies behind or beyond such data must be fibres were telling us things, but rather ®J 

strictly meaningless or : merely evocative), fled extension of what ‘told’ or 'commen • 

; leads ioevitably (as Hume demonstrated long ly mean". Might this not be true of aJ 

ago) to religious (and scientific) : scepticism, metaphors? To say that “man is a wolf 0 , 

. That is hot surprising:! “what is surprising is includes more things than Lupus in toe c 

.that contemporary theologians and philo- ; wolves, perhaps falsely: it creates a wiae ^ 

sophers should - cling to an empiricist than we originally supposed was • 
framework gt a time when that same empiric- metaphor that does not draw our atten i 


ism bap been shown to bankrupt jh other real unity, that does not rest upon a P® « 
areas of philosophy". Soskice makes good use - ‘ and proper model, is only ornamental ane 


of receipt advapceqfiu the theory of language in . There is, ' perhaps, a distinction 
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Orthodox or otherwise 


Henry Chadwick 

ff.H.C. FREND 

g lin ts and Sinners in the Early Church: 
Differing and conflicting traditions in the first 
six centuries 

183pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. 

Paperback, £4.50. 

0232516634 

Defining precisely what is meant by “ortho- 
dox" and "heretical” is, as St Augustine once 
observed, far from easy. The very concept of 
defined doctrine as a hallmark of authentic 
Christianity Is altogether less simple than is 
often supposed. It is in general not so hard to 
see what is wrong as to affirm what is correct to 
the satisfaction of all with a right to be 
concerned. The Greek term from which our 
English word “heresy” is derived implies a 
personal choice, in deliberate antithesis to the 
general mind of the community. A "heretic” is 
someone who would like to stay within the 
religious community but interprets the tradi- 
tion in ways that are unacceptable and there- 
fore threaten the society’s coherence. At the 
next stage of the argument the question arises: 
who decides, and how, when a reinterpretation 
bib outside the boundaries of the acceptable? 

Once the second-century churches had seen 
in their bishops officers of the community with 
primary responsibility for resisting doctrinal 
innovation and maintaining apostolic faith and 
order (a theme already adumbrated in later 
boob of the New Testament), they set the 
Church on the path to entrusting its decision- 
making in these delicate matters either to 
synods or to incumbents of sees combining 
(be prestige of apostolic foundation with 
metropolltical presidency. 

The subjects of W. H. C. Frend’s Saints and 
Sinners In the Early Church are those who 
stayed in and those who were pushed out. His 
book Is largely unconcerned with the elusive 
Geological concepts underlying the story, but 
abased on the brute fact that some men and 
BovementR in the early Church failed to make 
k They were marginalized, shunted off into 
filings, while “the great Church" went on up a 
mala line which it laid for Itself as it continued. 
Professor Frend avows a sympathy for the flops 
and the also-rans. Though he modestly de- 
scribes this as a mere personal prejudice, it is of 
ronrse much more; he here invites attention 
and understanding for those who, although 
pushed out and rejected with anathema, never- 


9 ueB tions that did not go away. 

Wide and rapid learning, cordial generosity 
to other scholars working in the same field, 
and some vigorous personal opinions of an 
eyebrow-raising kind, combine to make this an 
enjoyable if at times disputable paperback. 
Frend’s account starts from conflicts within 
ancient Judaism, with the suggestion that the 
Jewish matrix has had a lot to do with the 
difficulties Christians have always experienced 
in reaching agreement. We are then taken on 
to the gnostic crisis of the second century, 
placed under the heading “Plato or Scripture”. 
Outside the Valentinian system, however, 
perhaps there is not so much that makes for an 
integral link between gnosticism and Platon- 
ism. A piece of Plato, it is true, turned up in the 
gnostic library of Nag Hammadi: it Is not that 
the Platonic elements are insignificant; never- 
theless it would have been interesting to have 
had Frend’s comments on the hostility to gnos- 
ticism manifested by Plotinus and the Neo- 
platonists after him. He finds an antithesis to 
gnosticism in Justin Martyr and the Apologists 
of the second century. In Justin there is 
certainly a strong self-consciousness of being 
in the authentic tradition, in firm contrast to 
the followers of Marcion who rejected the Old 
Testament. 

The gnostic sects included radical or nihilis- 
tic groups who regarded any moral custom of 
ordinary society as being something they felt 
bound to reject. Some among them thought 
the decalogue’s prohibition of adultery the 
stupid kind of thing to be expected from the 
Creator of a world as inconvenient as the one 
we have to inhabit. Irenaeus is sympathetically 
handled, as the Rhdne Valley bishop who 
affirmed the good of the natural order and of 
moral judgment; he also perceived how deeply 
the notion of "orthodoxy" depended on the 
arch formed by the mutual support of Scripture 
and tradition. 

Origen follows, justly recognized to be a 
seminal mind and too big a figure to be 
squeezed into simple categories. A man of au- 
stere sanctity and devotion, much given to 
hours of meditation on Scripture which he 
knew almost by heart, he also raised specula- 
tive questions of religious philosophy with vast 
consequence, not least concerning the nature 
of right belief and the openness of issues on 
which the community was coming to feel com- 
mitted. More space is here given to his bio- 
graphy and books than to his ideas. But a vivid 
picture is skilfully extracted from the “Debate 
with Heraclides” discovered on papyrus in 


1941 - a text which helps one to understand 
why even in his lifetime he was praised to the 
skies by some, while others shuddered at his 
name. His death at Tyre in the middle of the 
third century did not mean that he ceased to be 
a sign of contradiction. 

TTie two best chapters bring us to North 
Africa. Donatism has long fascinated Frend, 
and he has not written better on the subject 
than in this book. He sharply outlines the 
Donatist schismatics’ combination of a fiercely 



Christ seated above the cosmos personified, carved on 
afourth-century Roman sarcophagus: reproduced 
from Jaroslav Pellkan’s Jesus through the Centuries: 
His place in the history of culture (270pp. Yale 
University Press. £15.95. 0300034962), to be 
reviewed bi a later Issue of the TLS . 

puritan ethic with rigidly high-church views of 
episcopal succession, fervent mihenarian 
hopes and an openness to red revolution stimu- 
lated by their religious alienation from the im- 
perial government. Pelagius’ movement also 
wanted drastic social change but, in compari- 
son with the Donatists, had much more intel- 
lectual themes to argue, concerning free choice 
and the need for actual goodness of life (not 
merely ritual purity) If one was to get to 
heaven. Pelagius was important to many in the 
Roman aristocracy, and his role as a spiritual 
director in that circle, at a crucial stage of its 
conversion to Christianity, may help to explain 
the prominence of Stoic elements in his moral 
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Venice, center of the bullion trade In medieval 
and Renaissance Europe, affected the develop- 
ment of money, banking, and trade through- 
out Europe and the Mediterranean, Monbv. 
and Banking in Medieval and Renaissance 
Venice is the most thorough and multi-faceted 
study of a medieval monetary system ever pre- 
pared. The final work of the late Frederic C. 
Lane, author of the award-winning Venire, a 
Maritime Republic. £39,60 
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The first full-length study of the changing 
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University of Michigan £21.10 
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teaching. Unlike Augustine, Frend is not sure 
Pelagius was British. 

Alaric’s invasion of Italy took Pelagius with 
the refugees to Carthage (where he saw but did 
not speak to Augustine) and on to the Holy 
Land; and there his conspicuous failure to 
admire Jerome, resident at Bethlehem, pre- 
cipitated a major quarrel. Frend jerks the 
torpid reader by declarations such as “except 
for the fall of Rome, Pelagius would never 
have been condemned” . One can of course see 
what is meant if a few steps of the argument are 
filled in. 

The last two chapters, though less successful 
than the African portraits and less focused in 
detail, take one into the thorny controversies 
of the fifth and later centuries about the doc- 
trine that in Christ both divine and human are 
present and “one”. Nestorius of Constantin- 
ople is portrayed, the classic instance of a man 
who felt his faith endangered if the full and 
spontaneous humanity of Jesus was not a prim- 
ary datum. This conviction was expressed in 
the formula “two natures” - ie, the humanity 
remains itself and is not swamped by the divin- 
ity. The opposing standpoint is represented 
here by Severus of Antioch (467-538), implac- 
able opponent of the Council of Chalcedon, 
the Pope and all compromise formulas of 
peace. For him the bonding of divine and hu- 
man was fudged unless one affirmed “one na- 
ture”. These antitheses, simple enough at the 
level of popular devotion, raised issues in 
theology and logic so intricate and scholastic 
that in Christian history they were to be sur- 
passed in complexity perhaps only by the 
sixteenth-century debates on justification by 
faith (a full comprehension of which Jeremy 
Taylor regarded as positively perilous to the 
soul). Frend’s brief remarks on Severus’ pas- 
toral administration of his patriarchate brings 
out less familiar aspects of an attractive man. 

Saints and Sinners in the Early Church , in 
short, has all the qualities one associates with 
its author and deserves to be successful; if so, 
the author may then wish to reconsider the few 
places where he leaves his readers bebind him. 
The book’s brief conclusion has the moral for 
the ecumenist that Christian unity has at no 
time been easy to get and keep, and. that in- 
herent polarities cannot be exorcized out of the r 
Christian system. These reflections merge into 
a robust exhortation to leave texts in university 
libraries and to dig up antiquity in tbe fresh air 
of Africa, there to discover “the roots of 
Christian civilisation and the bonds between 
East and West”. . 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1525 
The German Peasants' War from a 
New Perspective 

Peter Blickie 

translated by Thomas A. Brady, Jr., and 
H. C. Erik Midelf art 

"No one who reads this work will ever again 
think of 1524-25 in the old way."— Gerald 
Strauss, American Historical Rewew 
Blickie probes the economic, social, political, 
and ideological dimensions of the crisis and 
offers an original analysis of the causes, goals, 
and consequences of an event that was, in the 
words of Friedrich Engels, "the grandest revo- 
lutionary effort of the German people." 
paperback £ 7.90 hardcover £23.30 
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Holy place seekers 


David Pryce-Jones 

YEHOSHUA BEN-AJUEH 

Jerusalem In the 19th Century: The Old City 
438pp. Croom Helm. £25. 

0709932952 

Christians, Muslims and lews have never 
ceased to go on pilgrimage to their various holy 
places in Jerusalem, and an enormous litera- 
ture on this theme has been produced over the 
centuries. By 1800, easier communications by 
land and sea began to bring Westerners in 
increasing numbers, not only worshippers or 
curious travellers, but also serious students 
concerned to investigate and record the Jeru- 
salem phenomenon in every possible detail. 
No other place has attracted such a Tange of 
historians, archaeologists, scholars and scien- 
tists, including such men as Seetzen, Edward 
Robinson, Charles Wilson, de Saulcy. in the 
wake of the specialists have come a no less 
fascinating array of dilettanti and illumines. 
Their written records, taken together, provide 
an extraordinary cultural testimony, and 
Yehoshua Ben-Arieh has based his book on it, 
quoting extensively from all sorts of sources 
down to editions of Baedeker. 


Jerusalem in the 19th Century covers much 
the same ground as Martin Gilbert's Jerusalem 
(reviewed in the TLS of June 21). A geo- 
grapher at the Hebrew University, Ben-Arieh 
is more at home with maps, with the location of 
such things as wells and cisterns and gates, and 
he has the last word about demography (more 
Jews than Muslims and Christians together 
by 1870, and three times as many by 1900). 
His presentation is laborious and repetitive, 
however, and the style frankly pedagogic, quite 
without the anecdotal interest of Gilbert's 
book. 

The reconstitution of the city walls by 
Suleiman the Magnificent served to define 
Jerusalem throughout the Ottoman period. 
Within the walls of the Old City, a Turkish 
pasha and garrison maintained a regime of wil- 
ful neglect and suspicion. Their interest lay in 
exploiting their citizens, and keeping the in- 
quisitive out. Professor Ben-Arieh makes the 
point that Jerusalem was less of a traditional 
Muslim city than it might look from its 
mosques and market and general layout. Noth- 
ing could effectively eradicate the historic past, 
as evidenced in the ruins and in the presence of 
the Christians and Jews, and travellers iden- 
tifying with these minorities. Quite rightly, as it 
turned out, the Turks feared trouble from that 


direction. Hence the atmosphere of oppres- 
sion, and the indifference to waste and back- 
wardness. , 

Mohammed Ali’s occupation of Jerusnlem 
and the Holy Land in the 1830s was a turning- 
point. This interlude opened the way to Euro- 
pean influence. Following the Crimean War 
when the European powers had to be rewarded 
and propitiated, the Sultanate was forced to 
give further ground. Under the influence of 
these wider factors, local development was cer- 
tain. Ben-Arieh charts the emergence towards 
the middle of the century of the- specific Mus- 
lim, Jewish, Christian and Armenian quarters, 
as we know them today. Each community 
naturally wished to live close to its religious 
sites, and with as much internal cohesion and 
protection as possible. Building was also de- 
termined by availability of land, for instance in 
the Muristan. Of particular interest is the way 
that the Via Dolorosa came to be defined, and 
also the activities of Pierotti, the city engineer 
employed by the Turks. 

What actually loosened the Turkish grip 
irrevocably was a strange hazard . Jews arriving 
from Russia and Poland were deprived of their 
original nationality, but remained unable to 
become Ottoman citizens, and risked expul- 
sion. In the circumstances European consuls 


could increase their national standing by grant- 
ing citizenship to these displaced people, and 
this in turn set up further interests, indeed 
whole communities, to be defended. Within a 
generation, this process turned the Holy Land 
into one of the arenas of international power 
politics. That the issues or disputes were often 
factitious and trivial - who could do what in the 
Holy Sepulchre, for example, or the dubious 
proselytizing of missionaries - did not make 
their consequences any less dramatic. After 
1850, confession nl and political rivalries in- 
volving England and France, Austria, Russia 
and the Gcmmn states, were expressed in a 
profusion of hospices and hospitals, churches 
and schools, that are today so many famous 
landmarks. 

The Old City soon became too restricted to 
contain what Ben-Arieh calls its “augmenta- 
tion", particularly in the case of the Jews. He 
closes with a thorough account of how the im- 
migrating Jews, for the most part Ashkenazi, 
outgrew their quarters. Rather than depend oq 
charity remitted from abroad, these new im- 
migrants developed means of livelihood, and 
this too was reflected in the building of syn- 
agogues and institutions. A second volume is 
planned, to describe the New Jerusalem which 
has been built on the hills outside the old walls. 


Generous settlements 


Pastors as masters 


A. J. Sherman 

THEODORE NORMAN 

An Outstretched Arm: A History of the Jewish 
Colonization Association 
326pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15. 
0710202539 
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Baron Maurice de Hirsch (1831-96), bom to a I 
family of Jewish court bankers ennobled for 1 
their services to the Bavarian ruling house, s 
acquired an immense personal fortune through c 
a series of boldly conceived large-scale enter- J 
prises, principally railways in the Balkans and t 
the Ottoman Empire. He became a benefactor ! 

i.op.aAaxish-acalerwith^liirpfWCIpffl aim of t 

improving the condition of Jews in Eastern 
Europe. 1 

. Convinced by the pogroms and anti-Jewish | 
legislation of 1881 and qjter, that life within the 
. Russian Empire was becoming intolerable for 
Jews, Baron de Hirsch initially ..contemplated 
. donating 50 million francs to the Russian gov- 
ernment to establish schools designed to train •' 
Russian Jews in useful trades ; and in agri- 
culture. But he withdrew his offer when the 
Russian government refused to share control 
iqver actual expenditure of the proposed gift. 

, }The Earon thereupon concluded that real 
emancipation would never come for Russia’s 
■ 5 million lews. Emigration was the sole 
humane solution. 

With Baron de Hirsch energetic action was 
the immediate sequel to decisions: within, 
months of the breakdown in negotiations with 
the tsarist government, he established a found- 
ation in New York, the Baron de Hirsch Fund, 
with the aim of “productivizing” the Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe then pouring 
into the United States, principally by offering 
’ them vocational training and paying the start- 
up costs for immigrant artisans and farmers. 

■ But this Fynd ,’ with an ; . eSndpwmeot of 
$2.4 rnfllion, was only a modest beginoingi ibe 
; Baron hpld ardent Physiocrat views, and’feti 
sure that “the Jews have not lost (he agricultu- 
. ‘ ral qualities that their forefathers possessed”; 

; tie conceived the idea Of a vast resettlement 
scheme in Which Jews would be transported 
from counlries ini which they were being per- 
. secuted to agricultural: colonies in North- and 
: South Anierlca where, as Independent yeorneri 
farmers, t frey could make themselves useful to 
, their hew ‘homelands. The Baron envisaged 
.'.“his” agricultural Settlement^ r there Was rip 
doubt about who was to be the proprietor; - as 
Exerting a magnetic attraction on Jews from 
f Russia, so that in one;or two generations the 
larger part Of the Russian Jewish population 

would have left. , i ' ' 

The vehicle for realizing Baron deHIfsch’s 
dream was the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (JCA), incorporated in London in 1891 
with a paid-up capital of £2 million and a list of 
►shareholders' fccltfding ih’e pti^jpal movables’ 

.*.4 v iv : -V ,,; V 


of the London and Paris Jewish communities. 

At bis death in 1896 the Baron left the JCA an . 

additional £7 million: the value in current 
terms of the Baron’s gifts to JCA has been 
estimated at some £200 million. This immense 
charitable enterprise, which at one point main- 
tained programmes in Russia and throughout 
Eastern Europe, North and South America, 
East Africa, North Africa and even Australia, 
has now shrunk to a small organization with 
headquarters In London and a modest pre- 
sence in Israel. By a supreme irony, the sole 
country in which Jews, settled on the land with 
JCA's help, have remained farmers is Israel, 
the place Baron ■ de Hirsch himself, despite 
Herzl’s Impassioned arguments, regarded as 
hopelessly unsuitable for Jewish settlement. 

The JCA’s greatest venture, the large-scale 
agricultural colonies in Argentina, may be re- 
garded as a substantial failure: .thousands, not 
millions of Jews were moved, at vast expense, 
to the Argentine pampas, where they or their 
children, once “productivized”, abandoned 
■ the farms and drifted off the land. As one 
colonist put it, "we have sown wheat and har- 
vested doctors”. In retrospect, the colonies 
were estalished on less than ideal land, too far 
from their natural markets; and other practical ' 
mistakes were made. But the overwhelming 
fact is that the Jewish settlers were part of a 
much larger world-wide movement to leave the 
land for more congenial occupations in towns 
or cities. 

The JCA’s surviving accounts do not show 
total expenditure on Its many projects ; but we 
' do know that in most years it spent its entire 
income of between £500,000 and £750, 000, and 
in many years more; and that hundreds of 
thousands of individuals were assisted through 
its network of vocational schools, emigration 
bureaux, revolving-loan co-operatives, land 
purchases and travel arrangements. In the sup- 

■ reme emergency posed by Hitler's accession to 
. powejvthe.jCA mobilize to ptovide trartslt 
‘ arid reception assistance, loan* and schools, 

travel- grants and the infinite paperwork of 
Visas and guarantees required tor every 
individual refugee;' With offices , throughout 
the world, including in' Manchuria and Shan- . 
. ghat, JCA rescued mqny migrants and. refugees 
who would Otherwise have been trapped; -it 
}. carried pii in . Vichy France until. 1SW2* and 

■ reopened offices on the Continent as the Ger- 

i man armies retreated.. , - 

I Theodore Nortiian, formerly fvJariagiOg 
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Alastair Hamilton 

JOACHIM WHALEY 
Religious Toleration and Social 
Change in Hamburg 1529-1819 
248pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521 261899 


1; York; has given U5 a nietlculously ti^teiled 
corporate history that rescues from tjoinp&a- 
. tive obscurity one of thb world's great ?harit- 
able enterprises. He might have humanized tlie 
JCA, and given bis monograph appeal to. a 
wider readership, bad chosen' to present 
even a few of the individuals for whom Baron 
de Hirsch’s munificence meant a chance, not 
merely of, economic be&teqncj^ but of sheer 
' physical survival. ,:! . W.v ,• {-i 
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In early modem Europe toleration meant a 1 
number of different things to different reli- 1 
gious minorities: more ot less limited con- 
cessions varying greatly from place to place 
and often from year to year. It could mean the 
absence of religious persecution (although not 
always of fiscal discrimination) and the liberty 
to observe religious services in one’s own home 
- already a welcome relief for many fugitives 
from the Catholic inquisitions - or the possibil- 
ity of devotion in private chapels, usually in the 
houses of foreign Residents; far more rarely 
and sporadically, it could mean full freedom of 
worship in a public temple. 

Its history between the Reformation and the 
nineteenth century shows that there was no 
steady progression from the granting of mini- 
mal rights to full freedom of worship. Even if 
toleration in the widest sense was accorded to 
some religious minorities for various lengths of 
time it was seldom granted to all. The best- 
known instances of freedom of worship being 
effectively imposed for more than one con- 
fession are to be found either in trading states 
where toleration was thought necessary for 
economic reasons, or in sovereignties where 
the power of the prince was one of the best 
. safeguards against what was Widely regarded as 
the main danger of excessive toleration - popu- 
lar riots fomented by a fanatical local clergy, 
and open conflict between the confessions 
tolerated. 

In the trading dries of Northern Europe the 
threat posed to public order by freedom of 
Worship had . tp.be weighed against the com- 
mercial advantages of harbouring rich mer- 
' chahts of . different {piths, Joachim Whaley’s 
Religious Toleration and Social Change in 
. Hamburg I529rl8l 9, illustrates this dilemma. 
The Lutheran city of Hamburg depended on 
. trade and had to compete with otter cities 
compelled ,to experiment with '..toleration. 

. From the qtid-rixtceatb century onwards Ham- . 
burg itself attracted Calvinists, Catholics and j 
Jews; all pf.whonj made tome contribution to 
' ;its economy. As * an independent city at the 
:edge: of "the Holy. Roman Empire; Hpmbwg 
, lacked that princely ' authority Which imposed 
, ' ,iri»dom ; of i \torshipr;ei8ewhcre;; but the com- 
plexity of its constitution; the vicinity of toler- 
ant Danish possepsipns.ti moderately enllght- 
/ . enijl Senate and Varipus powerful foreign pro- 
Y : tectors op wtioai the religious minorities could 
i. i rely, ensured ll» existence of minimal tolera- 
tion not bitiy for theChririian confessions rec- 

, . nH L.J U,. T\ Li - -rt , I . " 1 ' 


To anything wider than the limited freedom 
of private worship actually conceded there was 
strong opposition, and this came from the 
Lutheran parish clergy. Constitutionally the 
position of the clergy remained ill-defined 
throughout the period studied in Whaley's 
book, but this did nothing to diminish Its 
power. It had, in the words of an eighteenth- 
century observer, “such an influence over the 
minds of the Commonalty , as makes the senate 
cautious of doing anything they can apprehend 
will disoblige their spiritual Fathers”. The cler- 
gy in Hamburg had no university with which to 
compete and found little difficulty in dominat- 
ing education at every level. Sermons, deli- 
vered by each pastor two or three times a wttl 
were well attended - and there was no 
of toleration being defended from the pulp. 
The majority of the preachers even manged 10 
tame the most threatening internal opposition, 
Pietism, and to the pastors toleration of non- 
Lutherans signified indifference and the conse- 
quent collapse of the established Church. 

In Hamburg Catholics and Calvinists were 
not granted full freedom of worship until l/» 
and the Jews not until 1849. But how could 
Lutheran clergy remain victorious for so 6 
in a city of numerous other interests wk 
greater toleration might have been a 
tageous, preventing such episodes as tne 
odus of the prosperous Portuguese Sepjaia 
Jews in the late seventeenth century 
answer which Whaloy gives to this 9““^. 
a fascinating chapter on the pageants an 
vities celebrated with particular entliuri 
the eighteenth century, is Hamburg 
syncretic quest for an identity and aleginm^ 
While the German Protestant princes, 
even many Dutch urban constitute . • 

claim a legitimacy which long ^ 

Reformation, in Hamburg both the 
the Senate traced their origins bac J 
1529, when the dty was reformed by 
Bugenhagen and gained both a ne 
and a new constitution. Hamburg d 
regarded itself as essentially Luth • ^ 
■over three centuries of drastic chang ■ 
social and economic, their Lu *^ fotf tilch 
often seemed the only true traditio 
. u clous 


its citizens could adhere. ReUgiou 8 _J^ u j° 0 { 
by their very existence imperilled me . 

Lutheranism as the sole religion- 
the dty had attained a suffidentsens _ ^ 
ity could it extend freedom of wo * ^ 
when it did so it was also P^^Jejal 
economic crisis in which the g(JC 

advantages of the non-Lutherans gn* 11 , ; 

““"“•rs-sS 

which combines a remarkable atw 
tajl with a, broad vision since 

conditions, are all t|ie more fot r ® tolef 
Hamburg bas gone down to ^ bef 
ant dty; hia book can serve as 


— -y.. *■' .f. r ~ • • . •> ■’ y . 
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Domestic appointments 


Harry Gordon Slade 

CLIVE AS LET and ALAN POWERS 

The National Trust Book of the English House 

312pp. Viking. £10.95. 

0670801755 

It is very much easier to say what this book is 
not than what it is. In the first place it is neither 
a guide to National Trust properties, nor about 
them, although many are mentioned in its 
pages. It is certainly not a general survey of 
English houses, for it is highly selective, with 
some quite surprising omissions. It does not 
confine itself to England but makes several, 
generally very unwise, forays north of the bor- 
der. The National Trust Book of the English 
House is, in fact, a collection of six essays, two 
by Clive Aslet, two by Alan Powers and two 
written apparently jointly. Each essay is sub- 
divided into main sections, which are further 
subdivided into subsections. 

As might be expected in any book on bouses 
sponsored by the National Trust, attention is 
concentrated on the homes of the gentry and, 
by the time we reach the nineteenth century, 
those of the professional classes. Only when 
the writers have arrived in the twentieth cen- 
tury is any consideration given to the homes of 
the great mass of the people. Presumably this 
was forced on them since otherwise there 
would have been very little to write about, but 
the attitude of almost snobbish, and certainly 
fashionable, selectivity gives rise to the book’s 
great weakness and most serious omissions. By 
concentrating on the theory of the villa ele- 
ment in design, by emphasizing the smart, as 
opposed to the scholarly, taste in historicism 
and by positively wallowing in the servant 
problem, a completely unbalanced, or House 
end Garden, picture is achieved. 

That no mention is made of the emergence in 
4e late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of a 
*arly recognizable type of burgess house in 
the larger towns, particularly in the south and 
wst, is perhaps understandable. To overlook 
completely the great urban developments of 
toe eighteenth century is unforgivable. Cot- 
tages, apart from the cottage ornd, are un- 
sown -until the advent of the Arts and Crafts 


movement, and even more badly served than 
cottages are farmhouses. 

It is when the authors leave off treating of 
buildings and begin to expound the social and 
domestic habits of past generations that quite 
unsuspected treasure comes to light. Surely by 
the 1870s service it la russe had become gen- 
eral, even among the middle classes? An hour 
for dinner might have suited Queen Victoria, 
who was a fast eater, but a dinner of ten con- 
secutive courses, such as the one which Gwen 
Raverat describes her parents giving in 1885, 
would only have been possible under Looking 
Glass conditions. And were hum meets enter- 
tained in the halls of “the grandest Victorian 
country houses"? Hunt balls - although these 1 
suspect are a twentieth-century innovation - 
possibly. Hunt breakfasts - more likely to be in 
the dining room. But hunt meets? - think of the 
horses .... 

There are points of minor irritation: the 
Long Gallery of Montacute is placed on both 
the second and third floors. This may be to help 
American readers, but it is confusing. Robert 
Adam did not belong to a new generation of 
English architects. In the popular view of his 
time he was one of the flight of Scotsmen which 
had descended on London. The first use of a 
ground-floor portico is to be found not at 
Duddingstone, but a hundred years earlier at 
the Vyne , and neither was designed as a porte- 
cochere. An eighteenth-century example earl- 
ier than Duddingstone is of course the great 
portico at Moor Park. 

Rather less than minor is the description of 
Craigievar as being slightly fantastic and of 
. castle-like appearance - a sort of vernacular 
hang-over or throw-back. This can only be the 
result of complete ignorance of Scottish 
architecture. Nor is it owned by the National 
Trust, but by the National Trust for Scotland; 
but then those forays north of the border were 
unwi$c, The saddest picture in the book is, of 
course, that of Eltham We/1 Hall Estate as it 
once was: today, thanks to Georgian doors 
with integral fanlights, fibre-glass wrought- 
iron Tudor door furniture, instant stone- 
walling, picture windows, concrete roof tiles, 
plastic car-ports, and the policy of selling 
houses without any of the controls which 
should have been imposed, it Is a visual slum. 


Show-piece buildings 


I Hiram Winterbotham 

MCEKNOBEL 

' Faber Guide to Twentieth-Century 
^cWtecture: Britain and Northern Europe . 
%P- Faber. £15. . 

0S71 13556 0 

ft® 60cm format of The Faber Guide to 
r^ti eth-Century Architecture makes it more 
; ^ble,for the coffee-table than for the car, 
7* °P\y thing that the buildings illustrated 
* n cor ti mon 18 th«t they were built 
.jJfe l9Q0. Northern Europe is taken to mean 
^ndinavia, West Germany, Holland, Bel- 
Pjwand the whole of France, so it is useless to 
the Viennese origins of the new 
Otto Wagner and his seminal 
" l Post Office Savings Bank. Pietro Nervi 

jj^r meqtioned in connection with the 
k* P ar k> and though the 
. UNESCO Conference Hall is his, it is 
/^totrated or discussed. 

■ admits that his choice of sub- 
1 ? ly selective " “d that some <*have 

j^wwdedfpr purely personal idiosyncratic 
taste '- ^ e k 011 enthusiast and one 
<1® Nouveau, but Henry Van 

die -godfather of the movement, is 
Wost lnn' no mention is made of his 

wfrfch iWjW . hiding, the picture gallery 
1 OttcAvk Krolier-Muller collection at 
'Passed aii-i doubtful if .it has ever been sur- 
lnd.it m! which to look at pictures 

■ > ft vour ably with the Centre 

• ^ van der Rohe's new 

- which Knobel says 


of his absolutist style in 
^^tivery poor for the exhibition 
: wii ^equfre carefully cqqttoUpd 


Iffitytliusfrate Le Corbusier’s coo- 


versial Annde du Salut in Paris, showing (he 
Pierre Jeanneret facade with opening windows 
which replaced Le Corbusier's sealed wall of 
glass when its mechanical ventilation was 
found incapable of coping with the solar gain. 
But he makes no point of the profound effect 
that this set-back had on the architect, who 
subsequently became the great exponent of 
brise-soleils. He does, however, refer several 
times to the problem of solar gain in what are 
now called high-tech buildings. Of James Stirl- 
ing's much admired Engineering Faculty at 
Leicester he says, “the glazed classrooms have 
proved to be sweat boxes in summer and an 
almost impossible environment for computer 
screens because of the glare”; and of the same 
architect’s troublesome History Faculty at 
Cambridge, "the tent-like expanse of glass has 
caused a number of problems .... The solar 
gain makes students swelter for reasons other 
than exam pressure.” Not that he is averse fo 
glass buildings, for of the engineer Sir Owen 
Williams’s 1932 glass Boots Factory at Bees- 
tott, Nottinghamshire, he says (hat it is “prob- 
ably, the one building in Britain that could 
match continental examples for engineering 
arid design”. 

The Guide’s photographs are of very van- 
able quality. Some seem tq have been taken 
from a moving car, others at night. That of 
Charles Voysey’s own house shows only a gar- 
den gate labelled “The Orchard”, with some 
unrecognizable foliage in the background, and 
must be one of the most bizarre ever to grace 

in architectural volume. 

English Mediaeval Architects: A biographical 
dictionary down to IS50, Including master 
masons, carpenters, carvers, building contrac- 
tors and others responsible for dago by John 
•Hnrvev with contributions by Arthur Oswald . 
(479bp.Gloucester: Sutton.£30. 0 8629? 834 3) 
is a completely revised edition of Harvey and 
nrirrinni 1Q54 reference work. ■ • . . ■ 
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Ritual dismembering 


A retrospective glow 


Colin Greenland 

VIVIEN ALCOCK 
The Cuckoo Sister 
159pp. Methue a. £6.95. 

0416522106 
MARGARET MAIIY 

The Catalogue of the Universe 
185pp. Dent. £6.95. 

046006224 7 

In The Cuckoo Sister, Kate Seton feels the ab- 
sence of Emma, snatched from her pram be- 
fore Kate was even bom. “A sort of empty 
space", she says. "It's there all the time, and 
we’re not supposed to talk about it." In The 
Catalogue of the Universe, Angela May, 
brought up in poverty by her abandoned 
mother, feels a similar dissatisfaction: a father 
is “fundamental". Both these novels explore 
the idea that missing family members may 
be crucial to the individual identity - especial- 
ly if they do not turn out as expected. 

Kate Seton's conditions are firmly marked 
out. She lives in Hampstead with her father, a 
barrister, inquisitorial on duty and off; her 
sensitive mother, who defends herself against 
reality with migraines; and Mrs Trapp, the 
cook, a zealot for the superiority of the upper 
middle class. Kate aged fifteen narrates the 
story of when she was eleven, a difficult, secre- 
tive child since learning accidentally about 
Emma. On the first of August, Emma's birth- 
day, up the grave! drive comes Rosie Martin, a 
hard-eyed thirteen-year-old, bearing a note 
from her mum: "i am sending her back to you 
better later titan never yours faithful Louise”. 
Rosie has not read the note, denies its claim 
with violent indignation, as does Kate. Louise 
has disappeared. 

The Cuckoo Sister is partly a mystery novel, 
partly an examination of the securities and in- 
securities ofdass:more than either, iris a study 
of growing up, or at least of Kate's coming to 
terms with herself and her status. Each level 
poses problems for the author and Alcock has 
not dealt with any of them wholly successfu lly — 
AsaiYiysteryrtK^stpry sutlers from a dearth of 
cities; it oscillates in uncertainty, and does not 
impel us to a resolution'. As a description of 
society, it is handicapped by its portrait of 
Rosie. Rather than depicting adolescence in 
; turmoil, the . abrupt discontinuities of her 
1 mood, disposition, education and- language 
seem to be. inconsistent characterization by an 
author who thinks that the dustbins of Lori- 
.. don's wot king class still have kipper heads in 
them, As Kate’s memoir of her ordeal, The 
. CweJfbp Sister Is a more satisfactory book, well 
, a>nstructed, clevecly deploying the kind of' 
1 symbols an intelligent but isolated child does 
. useto.interpiel the world. Yet, oddly, the 
primitive conflict it purports to present is over 
too quickly. Rosie's arrival is something of a 
Telief to Kate. She was far more threatened by 
the empty space. The' title, and hence: the 
whole psychological thnist of the book, seem 
quite wrong. 

The Catalogue of the Universe is more com- 
plex, more sophisticated. Its main characters. 


Angela May and Tycho Potter, areeighteen. in 
their last year at school, though Margaret 
Mahy’s intended audience may be a couple of 
years younger. Angela's poise and confidence 
stem from her beauty, and from the assump- 
tions everyone always makes about her matur- 
ity. But her numerous boyfriends are not 
allowed to see her shabby home with its outside 
loo. Only Tycho comes that close, because 
their relationship is purely intellectual, a 
friendship formed in infancy. Tycho is the 
brainy, anxious, ungainly one in a colourful, 
excitable family. His fascination with astro- 
nomy and dim hopes for a rationale to exist- 
ence give Mahy’s book its title and some ready- 
made running metaphors about the Ionian 
philosophers, the spiral galaxy reflected in the 
pensively- stir red coffee-mug. Angela recruits 
Tycho for her mission to encounter her sus- 
pected father. The scene does not go as 
planned. Romantic fantasies collapse pain- 
fully; incidental dramas among Tycho's family 
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One of Ralph Steadman’s decorations to a new 
illustrated edition o/Treasure Island (217pp. Harrap. 
£12.95. 0245542663). 

and an unconnected car crash compound 
things. Angelo loses a father, gains a lover. 

This is a lively, uneven book. All (he suffer- 
ings and sensibilities are translated instantly 
Into action, and the pages are thick with inci- 
-dont-and-exdaitiatioS Other people's lives in- 
trude, whether they fit or not. Angela and 
Tycho leant what they have suspected all 
along, that neither idealism dor rationalism is 
the key to coping wjth an existence that must 
be made up minute by minute. Life is contin- 
gency redeemed by love, and love wobbles. 
“After all, it was given out according to non- 
piedictable and therefore non-Ionian princi- 
ples. The lonians lived, but other things lived 
along with them.” This Is actually another sort 
of romantic notion, but Margaret Mahy’s Im- 
pulsive, “non-predlctable” style makes all con- 
vincing by sheer vividness and verve. Never- 
theless, her rhetoric will probably pass straight 
over the head of any young reader who does 
not know at least a little of what it feels like to 
be in love. There will be others too who are put 
off by Her first chapter, a horrible cpnfusion of 
false ,notes p purple smears, random explica- 
tions arid unspeakable dialogue: a dear sign of 
the author not knowing yet exactly what she’s 
writing. The book would have been much im- 
proved by cutting it altogether. 
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There is a world, peculiar to children’s books, 
which many now consider irrelevant and 
anachronistic. It is a world of old houses full of 
rooms begging to be explored after tea, of 
kindly aunts and friendly animals. In this 
world, people are thoughtless rather than truly 
evil. Fear, pain and death are kept at arm's 
length. And the protagonist can progress with 
breathless excitement in the sure knowledge 
that before the end of the chapter, something is 
going to happen. 

The very chapter headings of Double Spell, 
Janet Lunn’s second novel, signal the world we 
are in: “Jane is Frightened” , “Elizabeth makes 
up her mind”. The twelve-year-old twins who 
are its heroines have no doubts either. "Maybe 
it's a mystery", Elizabeth ponders after she has 
bought an antique doll in improbable circum- 
stances. “Maybe this doll has some kind of mag 
ic or something - something that will lead us to 
a great discovery." She is of course right, but 
unfortunately the final discovery is altogether 
more ingenious than the magic that leads 
there. 

Another twin has died in a fire 150 years 
before. With the doll comes a ghostly memory 
of that incident. The modern-day twins move 
into the very house where the fire took place 
and are haunted by visions of the past and by a 
little girl - Hester - who caused the tragedy. 
Only by following these hallucinatory clues 
back to the truth can the twins exorcise the 
ghost and put their own lives back on an even 
keel. 

Janet Lunn made an impressive and award- 
winning debut with The Root Cellar which , like 
Double Spell, played on the interaction of past 
and presept . What the books share more signi- 


ficantly is an intuitive understanding of the 
minds of young girls which provides an anchor 
of realism in the free-flowing fantasy. Lunn’s 
characters are fur from being ciphers. Not do 
they behave with the logic or predictability that 
a less skilful writer might impose. 

The effect is often disorientating, and 
dream-likc. Fear turns in a moment to laugh- 
ter. Elizabeth and Jane in Double Spell, like 
Rose in The Root Cellar, can accept just about 
any impossibility and quickly assimilate it into 
the natural scheme of things. And there Isa 
certain fantasy element in both books where 
adults arc never more than shadowy figures 
while the juvenile leads pursue their desires 
with a fierce and introspective determination. 

But. although only half the length of her first 
book, Double Spell has a far more complicated 
plot and this is ultimately its undoing. He 
reader is given no real opportunity to solve the 
mystery for himself while the complicated 
genealogy that ends it all, with its accompany- 
ing diagrammatic family tree, is disastrously 
overdone. Lunn uses - presumably for drama- 
tic reasons - a short-hand style of writing that 
serves the story without embellishing it. One 
would have thought that the Toronto setting 
would have yielded more. Coincidence is over- 
used, another short-hand way of getting from 
A to B: "You won’t believe it, but Aunt Alice 
fell downstairs and broke her hip. She’s going 
to give usher house." The sketchy plotting also 
leaves certain incidents - Elizabeth's injury, 
her father’s missing book - unexplained, and 
these obtrude as isolated fragments. 

These shortcomings might have been 
avoided had the author abandoned that old, 
cosy world, where so much can be taken for 
granted, and plumped for a more realistic de- 
piction of the 1980s. For where The Root Celhr 
was illuminating, Double Spell is merely re- 
trospective. And her children can hardly ix 
expected to investigate the past when they an, 
to all appearances, so very tenuously sited in 
the present. , 
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Viewpoint: A new meaning of meaning 


continued from page 1262 

lag is an attribute of being. Both phenomeno- 
logies are, in the nature of the case, “textual". 
But to equate and confound their respective 
textualides is to confound poiesis, the act of 
creation, of bringing into autonomous being, 
with the derivative, secondary ratio of inter- 
pretation or adaptation. (We know that the 
violinist, however gifted and penetrating, 
"interprets’’ the Beethoven sonata; he does not 
compose it. To keep our knowledge of this 
difference at risk, we do remind ourselves that 
the existential status of an unperformed work, 
an unread text, an unseen painting is philo- 
sophically and psychologically problematic.) 

It follows from these intuitive and ethical 
postulates that the present-day inflation of 
commentary and criticism, that the equalities 
of weight and force which deconstruction 
assigns to the primary and the secondary texts, 
are spurious. They represent that reversal in 
the natural order of values and interest which 
characterize an Alexandrine or Byzantine 
period in the history of the arts and of thought. 
It follows also that the statement propounded 
by an academic leader of the new semantics - 
"It is more interesting to read Derrida on 
Rousseau than to read Rousseau” - is a perver- 
sion not only of the calling of the teacher, but 
of common sense where common sense is a 
lucid, concentrated expression of moral im- 
agining. Such a perversion of values and recep- 
tive practice, however playful, is not only 
wasteful and confusing per se: it is potentially 
corrosive of the strengths of creation, of true 
invention in literature and the arts. The current 
crisis of meaning does appear to coincide with a 
spell of enervation and profound self-doubt. 
Where cats are sovereign, tigers do not burn. 

But liberating as I believe it to be, the ethical 
Inference does not engage finality. It does not 
confront in immediacy the nihilistic supposi- 
tion, It is formally conceivable and arguable 
that every discourse and text is idiolectic, that 
h to say that it is a “one-time" cryptogram 
whose rules of usage and decipherment are 
non-repeatable. If Saul Kripke Is right, this 
would be the strong version of Wittgenstein's 
flew of rules and language. “There can be no 
such thing as meaning anything by the word. 
Bach new application we make is a leap in the 
dark; any present criterion could be inter- 
preted so as to accord with anything we may 
dwose to do. So there can be neither accord 
dot conflict." 

Equally, it is conceivable and arguable that 
assignment and experience of value is 
jot only undemonstrable, is not only suscept- 
ible to statistical derision (on a free vote, man- 
“ad will choose bingo over Aeschylus), but is 
'ropty, Is meaningless in the logical positivist 
“re of the concept. We know of Descartes's 
“Jomatic solution to such possibility. He post- 
ulates the sine qua non that God will not sys- 
topically confuse or falsify our perception 
™ understanding of the world, that he will 
1 arbitrarily alter the rules of reality (as these 

: ^ ern hature and as these are accessible to 
J^onal deduction and application). Without 
™re:SUch fundamental presupposition in re- 
gjjfto. the, existence of sense and of value, 
iw: no responsible response; no 
answerability to either the Act of 
to that ordering . of and selections 
this act which we call the text. Without 
; ■y.Sdomatic leap towards a postulate of 
ff foke&r, there can be no striving to- 
, y .intelligibility or value-judgment how- 
■l j Provisional (and note the part of “vision" 

I T® P^ppal). Where it elides the “radical 
and conceptual root - of the 
• indeed vacant play. 
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mentary, translation, paraphrase, psycho- 
analytic or sociological decoding, can ever ex- 
haust, can ever define as total. Only weak 
poems can be exhaustively interpreted or 
understood. Only io trivial or opportunistic 
texts is the sum of significance that of the parts. 

. mu st read as if the temporal and execu- 
tive setting of a text do matter. The historical 
surroundings, the cultural and format circum- 
stances, the biographical stratum, what we can 
construe or conjecture of an author’s inten- 
tions, constitute vuluerabie aids. We know that 
they ought to be studied with stringent irony 
and examined for what there is in them of 
subjective hazard. They matter none the less. 
They enrich levels of awareness and enjoy- 
ment; they generate constraints on the com- 
placencies and licence of interpretative 
anarchy. 

This “as if’, this axiomatic conditionality, is 
our Cartesian-Kantian wager, our leap into 
sense. Without it, literacy becomes transient 
narcissism. But this wager is itself in need of a 
clear foundation. Let me spell out summarily 
the risks of finality, the assumptions of trans- 
cendence which, at the first and at the last, 
underlie the reading of the word as I conceive 
it. Where we read truly, where the experience 
is to be that of meaning, we do so as if the text 
(the piece of music, the work of art) incarnates 
(the notion is grounded in the sacramental) a 
real presence of significant being. This real 
presence, as in an icon, as in the enacted 
metaphor of the sacramental bread and wine, 
is, finally, irreducible to any other formal arti- 
culation, to any analytic deconstruction or 
paraphrase. It is a singularity in which concept 
and form constitute a tautology, coincide point 
to point, energy to energy, in that excess of 
significance over ail discrete elements and 
codes of meaning which we call the symbol or 
the agency of transparence. 

These are not occult notions. They are of the 
immensity of the commonplace. They are per- 
fectly pragmatic, experiential, repetitive, each 
and every time a poem, a passage of prose 
seizes upon our thought and feelings, enters 
into the sinews of our remembrance and sense 
of the future, each and every time a painting 
transmutes the landscapes of our previous 
perceptions (poplars are on fire after Van 
Gogh, viaducts walk after Klee). To be “in- 
dwelt” by music, art, literature, to be made 
responsible, answerable tosucli habitation as a 
host is to a guest - perhaps unknown, unex- 

' pected - at evening, is to experience the 
commonplace mystery of a real presence. Not 
many of us feel compelled to, have the 
expressive means to, register the mastering 
quality of this experience - as does Proust 
when he crystallizes the sense of the world and 
of the word in the little yellow spot which is the 
real presence of a riverside door in Vermeer’s 
“View of Delft” or as does Thomas Mann when 
he enacts in word and metaphor the coming 
over us, the “overcoming of us”, in Beeth- 
oven's op 111. No matter. The experience itself 
is one we are throughly at home with - an 
informing idiom - each and every time we live a 
text; a sonata, a painting. 

Moreover, though we have largely forgotten 
It, this experience of, this underwriting by, a , 
real presence is the source' of : the 1 history, ' 
methods and practice of hermeneutics and crit- ! 
iclsm, of interpretation and value-judgment in 
the Western inheritance, the disciplines of 
reading, the veryidpa of closecommentary and 
interpretation, textual criticism as we know it, 
derive from the study of Holy Scripture or; . 
more accurately, from the incorporation and 
development in that study of older practices of . 
Hellenistic grammar, recension and rhetoric. . 
Our grammars, our explications, our criticisms 
oftextB, our endeavours to pass from letter to 
spirit, are the immediate heirs to the textuali- 
ties of Western Judaeo-Christian theology and 
biblical-patristic exegetics. What we have done 
since the masked scepticism of Spinoza, since 
the critiques of the rationalist Enlightenment 
and since the positivism of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, is to borrow vital currency, vital invest- 
ments and contracts of trust from the bank or 
treasure-hpuse of theology. It Is from there ; 
that we have borrowed our theories or tne ;; 
symbol, our.use of the iconic, our id|om of ; 
noetic creation arid aura; It is loans pf ter-, 
htindlogy and refetondd f if6m’the teifcfrJSii ofr , 
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Heidegger) with their licence to practise. We 
have borrowed, traded upon, made small 
change of the reserves of transcendent author- 
ity. Very few of us have made any return de- 
posit. At its key points of discourse and infer- 
ence, hermeneutics and aesthetics in our secu- 
lar, agnostic civilization are a more or less con- 
scious, more or less embarrassed act of larceny 
(it is this embarrassment which makes resonant 
and tensely illuminating Benjamin on Kafka or 
Heidegger on Trakl and on Sophocles). 

What would it mean to acknowledge, indeed 
to repay these massive loans? For Plato, the 
rhapsode is one possessed by the god. Inspira- 
tion is literal; the daimon enters into the artist, 
mastering and overreaching the bounds of his 
natural person. Seeking a reinsurance for the 
imperious obscurity, for the great burst into 
the inordinate of his poems, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins reckoned neither on the perception of 
a few elect spirits nor on the pedagogic author- 
ity of time. He did not know whether his lan- 
guage and prosody would ever be understood 
by other men and women. But such under- 
standing was not of the essence. Reception and 
validation, Baid Hopkins, lay with Christ, "the 
only true critic”. As set out in Clio, Pfiguy's 
analysis and description of the complete act of 
reading, or the lecture bien faite , remains the 
most incisive, the most indispensable we have. 
Here is the classic statement of the symbiosis 
between writer and reader, of the collaborative 
and organic generation of textual meaning, of 
the dynamics of necessity and hope which knit 
discourse to the life-giving response of the 
reader and “remembrancer". In P6guy, the 
pre-emptions and logic of the argument arc 
explicitly religious; the mystery of poetic, artis- 
tic creation and that of vital reception are never 
wholly secular. A dread sense of blasphemy in 
regard to the primal act of creation, of illegi- 
timacy in the face of God, inhabits every mo- 
tion of spirit and of composition in Kafka's 
work. The breath of inspiration, against which 
the true artist would seek to close his terrified 
lips, is that of those paradoxically animate 
winds which blow from “the nether regions of 
death” in the final sentence of Kafka’s "The • 
Hunter Gracchus”, They too are not of secu- 
lar, rational provenance. 

In the main, Western art, music and litera- 
ture have, from the time of Homer and Pindar 
to that of Eliot's Four Quartets, of Pasternak's 
Doctor Zhivago or the poetry of Paul Gelan, 
spoken immediately either to the presence or 
absence of God. Often, that address has been 
agonistic and polemic. The great artist has had 
Jacob for his patron, wrestling with the terrible 
precedent and power of original creation. The , 
poem, the symphony, the Sistine ceiling are 
acts of counter-creation. “I am God”,' said 
Matisse when he completed painting the 
chapel at Vence. “God, the other craftsman”, 
said Picasso, in open rivalry. Indeed it may well 
be that Modernism can best be defined as that 
form of music, literature and art which no ' 
longer experiences God as a competitor, a pre- 
decessor, an antagonist in the long night (that 
of St John of the Cross which is every true 
poet's). There may well bein atonal or aleatory 
music, in nob-representational art, in certain 
modes of Surrealist, automatic or concrete 
writing,^ sort of shadow-boxing. The adver- 
sary is now the form itself. Shadow-boxing can 1 
be technically dazzling and educative. But like * 
so much pf modem art it remains sotipsistic. 
The sovereign challenger is gone. And much of 
the audience. 

I do not imagine that He can be summoned 
. back to our agnostic and positivist condition. I 
do not suppose that a theory of hermeneutics 
mid of criticism whose underwriting is theolog- . 
icalj or a practice of poetry and the arts which - . 
implies, which implicates the real presence of 
the transcendent or its “substantive absence’-' . 
from a new solitude of man, can command 
.general assent. What I have wanted to make : ’ 
dear is the spiritual and existential duplicity in 
so much of our current models of meaning and 
of aesthetic value. Consciously or not, with 
embarrassment or indifference, these models 
draw iipdn, they ntetaphorize crucially, the ■- 
abandoned,. the pnpaid-for idiom, imaginings 
and guarantees of a theology or, at the least, of 
a transcendent metaphysics. The astute tri- 
4 vializatfobs, the playful nihilism of deconstruc- 
tion have the merits of their honesty. They 
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John R. Roberts has followed his compilations 
on George: Herbert and John Donne with 
Richard Crashaw: An annotated bibliography 
of criticism, 1632-1980 (477pp. Harper and 
Row. £38. Q 8262 0468 6):. 1,181 entries, each 
with a summary, chart Crashaw's reputation 
from the time of the publication of his first 
■poems, and the compendious approach 
adopted brings in appearances In anthologies 
and general histories of literature, as well as 
monographs and articles specifically', on 
Cragha'w.' 1 ' # ' ,j 1 '■ *' ,r : * :• * * ■ J'i 





